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A NEW FACTOR IN THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM. 

PREVIOUS to the invention of the printing press there was no 
elementary school. The education of children was provided by 
other agencies, among which the family was most important. 
The elementary school, as a separate institution, originated in 
the democratic movement that swept over western Europe dur- 
ing the closing years of the Middle Ages and the centuries 
immediately following. Its function, at first, was not to take 
charge of those phases of education previously attended to by 
the family, but to supplement the work by supplying the child 
with tools made necessary by changed social conditions. The 
practical education supplied by the family was now found to be 
insufficient. A demand arose on the part of the people for the 
opportunity to learn how to read, write, and compute simple 
arithmetical processes. In response to this demand the elemen- 
tary school arose, and the three R’s long reigned supreme. 

But times change. The needs of one age are not identical 
with those of another. As a consequence of this fact, the insti- 
tutions organized to meet the demands of one age need constantly 
to adjust themselves to changing conditions in order to render 
to society the service that is due. 

Stupendous changes have taken place in society since the 
organization of the elementary school. Revolutions in the 
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industrial and political world have transformed the entire social 
fabric. The school has felt the action of the new forces and 
has recognized, in a measure, the validity of the claims repre- 
sented by each. The scientific spirit, so strong during the last 
decade, has made itself felt; and we have, in addition to the 
older geography, the elements of nearly every physical and 
natural science. Political forces have extended throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and appear in the elementary 
curriculum in the form of civics, political history, and lessons in 
patriotism. Increasing wealth and leisure are making it possible 
for art to flourish, and in many quarters it now occupies an 
important place inthe elementary curriculum. The rapid growth 
of cities, which has attended the development of the factory 
system, has crowded people together as never before. The 
consciousness of social responsibility that has been developed 
in the process is making itself felt, and appears in the school in 
the demand fora place for the study of social conditions and 
means of amelioration. The commercial spirit that dominates 
the age operates to place an emphasis upon the more utilitarian 
aspects of life. The manual-training movement, which origi- 
nated in northwestern Europe in the desire to preserve, through 
school instruction, the technique that was threatening to dis- 
appear, has extended to this country, and, under the combined 
influence of utilitarian and educational forces, has been added to 
the curriculum. And, finally, educators have become conscious 
of the fact that there isa deeper significance in the simple house 
industries in which all children formerly participated than the 
practica! result obtained ; and they are beginning to demand an 
opportunity for the child to participate in industries that have 
been transferred from the home to the factory. In spite of all 
these new and vigorous forces, tradition is still powerful and 
clings to a Middle-Age formalism with a tenacity that would do 
credit to a better cause. 

It is not strange that for several years the subjects corre- 


sponding to such diverse forces as these just enumerated should 
fail to find in one another mutual support. There has not yet 
been time for the reconciliation to be made. The lack of unity 
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has been felt in many places, and attempts have been made, 
both in theory and in practice, to supply the need. Many tend- 
encies in school practice indicate that the time is ripe for more 
organized effort than has hitherto been possible. There is less 
tendency than formerly to occupy children with mere “ busy- 
work.’’ There is an increasing eagerness on the part of teachers 
of all grades to avail themselves of any opportunity by means 
of which they can substitute for isolated activities occupations 
vitally related to the content studies of the period. Teachers 
of manual training are groping about in search of some clue to 
the problem of how to co-operate with teachers of other subjects 
and at the same time preserve the integrity of their own work. 
The same tendency is manifest in the desire to illustrate the 
content studies by means of various forms of hand-work. Such 
tendencies as these, although promising with reference to the 
temper of the times, are superficial and temporary in their effect. 
They furnish no principle by means of which to unite head, 
heart, and hand in a process sufficiently broad and far-reaching 
in its effects to be truly educative. 

The many attempts of educational philosophers to discover 
a unifying principle need not be reviewed at this time. They 
serve to suggest that, theoretically at least, the need of such a 
principle has long been felt. Experiment has added the weight 
of its evidence toward the same end. Many noteworthy con- 
tributions have been made. But, in spite of all these, the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school, except in specially favored 
localities, is in nearly as confused a state as ever. 

During the past ten years the attention of the educational 


world has been focused upon the work of Professor John Dewey. 


He, more than any other educational philosopher, embodies the 
spirit of the new age and finds a genuine reconciliation of con- 
flicting forces within the educational process itself. His work 
thus stands in marked contrast to previous attempts at unification 
which have sought a principle of unity in some one phase of 
the process or from some external source. His analysis of the 
educational process as to its form and its content is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable contribution that has yet been made to 
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educational philosophy." In respect to content, he classifies the 
various forces in the educational process under two heads: the 
individual and the social. The individual factor corresponds to 
the psychological conception of the process and represents the 
means, the agency, the method; while the social factor corre- 
sponds to the social conception of the process and represents the 
end, the work to be done, the subject-matter. The point that 
he emphasizes throughout the discussion is the fact that each of 
these conceptions, abstracted from the educational process, is 
but a partial truth, requiring the other in order to give it its 
true meaning. 

Perhaps the most significant fact with reference to the work 
of Professor Dewey is his educational laboratory, where he is 
bringing his educational theories to a practical test in the teach- 
ing of children of all ages. The general interest manifested in 
this school the world over indicates the general belief that prob- 
lems are being worked out there that promise rich results along 
educational lines. 

It is very probable that some of the most fruitful work of 
this peric ' will be along lines which will render available for 
general use materials necessary in order to apply the principle 
that Professor Dewey has been most successful in establishing. 
Many difficulties are now in the way of the teacher who would 
make a practical application of the principles. But the very fact 
that we are becoming conscious of these circumstances as diffi- 
culties is a most favorable sign, and promises much toward 
securing a more rational adjustment than has hitherto been 
possible. 

While such questions are being worked out in a practical 
way, an attempt is being made to bring to the problem of the 
elementary school another force which has not generally been 
recognized as having any relation to the problem. Anthropology 
is a comparatively new science. The difficulties encountered in 
the collection of the necessary data and in the interpretation of 
materials are such as to require the use of refined intellectual 


* A complete exposition of this subject may be found in PROFESSOR DEWEY’S 
unpublished lectures on the “ Philosophy of Education.” 
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tools. For the development of these tools anthropology had 
to await the development of geology, biology, psychology, 
sociology, and other kindred sciences. But the organic charac- 
ter of society is illustrated here as elsewhere, and anthropology 
is now ready to render service to the sciences to which it owes 
its rise. An examination of its relation to the various sciences 
and arts would well repay the labor involved in a careful inves- 
tigation of the subject. But that is too large a subject for this 
occasion. Attention is invited at this time to but one phase of 
the larger subject —the relation of anthropology to the curricu- 
lum of the elementary school. 

The curriculum represents the social factor in the educational 


process. It corresponds to the stimulus, the individual factor 


being represented by the response. Since stimulus and response 
are but two phases of one activity, it is evident that the com- 
plexity of the stimulus bears a direct relation to the complexity 
of the response. That which constitutes the stimulus in a given 
case is not the external object itself, but the object functioning 
with reference to the individual. Whether an object functions 
as a stimulus in a given situation depends upon its relation to 
the attitudes of the child. These attitudes, which are largely 
the product of remote racial activities, and hence social products 
in a measure from the first, determine, within fairly definite 
limits, the nature and complexity of social stimuli. Manifestly 
it is the part of education to discover these attitudes, in order 
that materials may be presented that are best adapted to pro- 
mote the normal growth of the child. It is likewise important 
to guard against the use of materials that are liable to occasion 
experiences not conducive to such growth. 

Anthropology has made important contributions to the study 
of the child’s attitudes, and, as the science develops, it will 
undoubtedly yield still greater results. Assuming that the 
reader is familiar with these results and with the literature of 
mental development, let us pass directly to the consideration of 
the relation of anthropology to the elementary curriculum. 

Because the child’s attitudes are yet comparatively simple, 
because they have not yet been overlaid by complex social 
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habits, the social forces represented in our highly organized 
institutions cannot function completely in his life. The greater 
part of what they represent, not being appropriated by the child, 
remains as something externai and quite foreign to his experi- 
ence. There are some phases of the complex life about him 
that he can experience, but too often that which is most vital is 
obscured in the complexity of the situation. This is as true 
with reference to the social forces represented in a text-book as 
with reference to the industrial and social processes observed in 
the community. In either case it is impossible for the child to 
gain an experience that is truly educative, for the process repre- 
sents a technique too advanced for him to control. As long as 
such a relation exists between the ability of the child and the 
technique involved in the subject-matter of study, the question 
of the unification of the curriculum must remain forever unsolved, 
for the educational process from which the principle of unification 
is derived is not present. But, if the partial experiences of the 
child with reference to the complex life about him are supple- 
mented by experiences similar in kind, but of a type suited to 
his powers, he can deal with the situation in an adequate way; 
and, if he be encouraged to invent simple ways of improving the 
crude processes, he gradually acquires such an insight and con- 
trol as to enable him to recognize the essential elements in the 
more complex processes of civilized life. He is thereby enabled 
to participate more fully in the life of the present, because he 
has had the opportunity to experience it in more elementary 
forms. 

Under such circumstances the unification of the curriculum is 
a simple matter, provided the anthropological materials neces- 
sary in order to present the simple forms of present problems 
are available. Under such favorable conditions the various sub- 
jects of the curriculum appear as different phases of one process. 
The industrial activities of the stage of culture under considera- 
tion furnish a proper field for manual training, which, enriched 
and liberalized by the social experiences of the race which 
called forth and developed the activity, is no longer open to the 
criticism that it serves merely utilitarian needs. These experi- 
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ences, which form the social setting for the child’s constructive 
activities, constitute the history of this period. 

Coastructive activity is also the means of acquiring an expe- 
rience which is the foundation of the sciences and arts. The 
science of the child is but one phase of his constructive activity. 
This activity requires that the child of seven years exploit his 
environment in the search of raw materials which he requires 
for his constructive work; that he experiment with them until 
he finds a way of rendering obstinate materials more pliable, 
and crooked ones straight; that he invent tools and devices of 
various kinds by means of which he can economize his own 
energy, or apply a motive power other than that of his own 
muscles; that he exploit his own neighborhood with reference 
to the fitness of different localities to supply the needs of the 
various hunting, fishing, pastoral, agricultural, mining, or trading 
people that he may be interested in at the time. Such activities 
as these bring the child into close contact with the earth as the 
source of supply and enable him to gain control over his own 


powers. Thus the way is paved for a more intelligent control 


over the materials and forces of his natural environment. 

The child’s spontaneous art activities, as well as his interest 
in art products, indicate that there is much in the art of primi- 
tive peoples that is necessary in order to pave the way to an 
appreciation of the higher art forms. In fact, each subject of 
the curriculum finds the germ of its development in the life of 
primitive peoples. When this fact is more generally recognized, 
when all subjects of the curriculum are developed naturally, it 
will be possible for the child to translate the subject-matter into 
terms of his own practical activities. This is the essential con- 
dition in order to secure a unified curriculum. When subjects 
are presented that are too far beyond the reach of the child to 
become a part of his experience, when he is obliged to use 
words that have little significance to him, the search for a uni- 
fying principle must be in vain. 

The question of organizing constructive activities so as to 
present well-graded steps in the evolution of technique is a 
fundamental one. It is not at all strange that many teachers — 
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who appreciate its importance, and who have secured it by a 
logical series of constructive activities with little or no relation 
to the curriculum as a whole—hesitate to change their position. 
But, if it can be shown that it is possible to organize the curricu- 
lum so that the various subjects will stand in mutually helpful 
relations, while each preserves its own individuality, there will be 
less reluctance in making the change. 

One of the most important considerations in determining the 
gradation of the steps in technique is the demand made by each 
upon the physical co-ordinations of the child. His spontaneous 
activities furnish the clue to this, and it is always possible to 
find stimulating problems which represent important achieve- 
ments of the race at a time when its problems in technique were 
similar to those with which the child is now grappling. When 
we consider that the type of the child’s physical co-ordinations 
was fixed by the activities of primitive people, and that the type 
of his emotional and intellectual attitudes is largely a product 
of that time, from the point of view of the satisfaction of the 
child in the use of his powers the path marked out by the race is 
a safe guide. When, on the other hand, we consider that our 
forefathers, when still in the stages of savagery and barbarism, 
acquired a sympathetic knowledge of nearly every raw mate- 
rial now used for manufacturing purposes, that they acquired an 
almost inimitable skill in many industrial processes, that they 
worked out all of the mechanical principles that have yet been 
discovered, and that the problems that they worked out during 
the long ages are the basis of the civilization of today, we can- 
not fail to recognize that the history of their achievements fur- 
nishes a variety of technical sequences of inestimable value for 
educational purposes. Sequences which exhibit the develop- 
ment of tools, utensils, modes of cooking and serving food, 
habitations, modes of defense, means of travel and transporta- 
tion by land and water, clothing, ornament, musical instru- 
ments, etc.—all these are especially valuable if made use of ata 
time when the technique of the processes involved is sufficiently 
difficult to stimulate and sufficiently simple to be worked out 
thoroughly enough to secure educational results. 
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As the child develops, the materials of the curriculum should 
change to keep pace with the change in his attitudes and powers. 
To assume that the materials derived from the study of anthro- 


pology are of equal importance at all times during the ele- 


mentary-school period would be a mistake. It would likewise 
be a mistake to assume that all other considerations should yield 
place to the establishment of a course of study based upon 
anthropology. The social factor is but one phase of the educa- 
tional process, and anthropology at no time represents the whole 
of the social factor. Unless anthropological material is so used 
as to function with reference to the present and the future, it 
falls short of its real mission. It is an essential factor in the 
educational process only when it represents a stimulus that 
appeals to the child more powerfully and more fruitfully than 
social stimuli selected from other stages in the development of 
society. A technique founded upon the nature of the child and 
upon the successive achievements of the race along cumulative 
lines is a safer one to follow than one which is an abstraction 
from various processes related only in respect to technique. 
It has the advantage of a more pronounced individuality than 
a purely logical course can ever have; and, in addition, it has 
associations which cannot fail to stimulate the inquiring atti- 
tude along lines fundamental! in the development of the sciences 
and arts. 

Anthropology is of service, also, in arousing an interest in 
public works. Its simplest beginnings may be illustrated in the 
improvement made in such natural means of protection as trees, 
islands, rocky peninsulas, and marshes; the erection of pile 
dwellings in lakes; the protection of springs and quarries; the 
building of roads and bridges, and the digging of canals and 
irrigating ditches. Such activities furnish the child basal con- 
cepts of service in interpreting the public works in his own city. 
Anthropology presents to the child a simple society. Its social 
forces are clear and well defined. Motives are evident. Pro- 
cesses are simple and fairly direct. Technique is simple, and its 
relation to the process is evident. The child is thus able to per- 
ceive the need, and, the need once realized, the child is alert in 
inventing ways of meeting it. 
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The limitations now placed upon practical activity in the 
schoolroom are such that much of the child’s interest in public 
works must expend itself in an illustrative and a dramatic rather 
than ina more real way. The facilities afforded by playgrounds 
and the unoccupied land in the vicinity may be made use of in 
many cases. Where such opportunities are not present it is 
important that the means of illustration be supplemented by 
activities which call forth such a degree of co-operative effort 
as is represented in the real construction of the work. The mag- 
nificent public works of ancient times are significant, not with 
reference to the huge piles of masonry which appear in the 
external product, not with reference to the form, although that 
is not a matter of indifference, but with reference to the social 
conditions of the people whose ideas they embody. Public 
works have a larger place in the curriculum of the elementary 
school than is usually accredited to them. They serve to widen 
the sympathies and to arouse a consciousness of a larger self 
than those activities which have reference merely to the indi- 
vidual, the family, or smaller social groups. It is to anthropology 
that we must look for the most valuable racial experiences avail- 
able for the enrichment of the child’s first efforts along these 
lines. 

When anthropological research shall have become more 
extended and its results organized with reference to educational 
needs, the difficulty that teachers now feel in attempting to cor- 
relate the various subjects in the curriculum will be greatly mini- 
mized, if they do not entirely disappear. The service which 
anthropology can render is to furnish the fundamental facts with 
reference to the typical activities in the successive stages of 
primitive culture. These facts once in the possession of one 
fitted by interest and training for the work of interpretation and 
organization, a course of study can readily be outlined which 
will represent the social factor of the educational process more 
vitally than ever before. 

With the development of anthropology, and with the growth 
of the departments of education in our great universities, it 
ought not to be necessary for teachers in the elementary schools 
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to be handicapped much longer for the lack of proper materials, 
or for children to be deprived of their full heritage from the 
past. We can no longer close our eyes to the significance of the 
long period of development from which our civilization has but 
recently emerged. We cannot cut loose from the past if we 
would. We dare not build our educational institutions upon any 
other foundation than that which has been marked out for us by 
the action of both physical and social heredity. The activities 
of our prehistoric forefathers condition every instinctive act of 
our lives. They form the larger element in the motive of our 
most refined activities. They contain the germ of all in life that 
we most prize. 

When specialists in anthropology and education shall have 
restored the means of appropriating a larger share of our heri- 
tage, when through their united efforts there is a more general 
understanding of the nature of the child and his relation to the 
various social forces in life, the teacher will find her work less 
irksome, and the child will find in the activities of the school the 
satisfaction that comes from a successful use of his own powers. 
The materials in the educational process are not static. They 
are rich in associations. They call forth varied trains of imagery. 
They speak in a language intelligible to the child, for he recog- 
nizes them as a part of his own activity. 

Anthropology, then, is one factor in the education of the 
child. It serves to utilize energy which might otherwise become 
wasted or expended in anti-social forms, and to enrich the prac- 
tical activities of the child by relating them to society. It 


makes possible a natural unification of the various subjects of 


the curriculum, securing to each a richer and fuller development 
by establishing its fundamental relations with the others. It 
makes it possible for the child to conceive of the work of the 
school as akin to that in the larger world. It is beginning to 
render to the cause of elementary education such a service as 
that rendered by industrial activities in the upbuilding and main- 
taining of society. 

The following list of recent books and articles serves to indicate the direc- 
tion that the educational thought of the time is taking with reference to the 
questions which are considered in the above article: 
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THE NUMBER OF MEMBERS AS DETERMINING THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL FORM OF THE GROUP. II. 

MERELY another variation of the same fundamental socio- 
logical constellation may be expressed in the observation that 
relationships of twos, composition of a whole out of only two 
participants, must presuppose a higher degree of individualization 
on the part of each of these than, caeteris paribus, in the case of 
combinations of many clements. In the present instance the 
essential factor is that in a combination of two there is no 
majority which can override the individual, and that occasion 
for such a majority is given so soon asa single unit is added. 
Relationships, however, in which the domination of an individual 
by a majority is possible, not merely depress the individuality, 
but, so far as they are voluntary, they will not be readily entered 
upon by very decided individualities. In this connection, never- 
theless, we must distinguish two frequently interchanged con- 
cepts; namely, the decided and the strong individuality. There 
are persons and collective structures of the extremest individual- 
ization that, however, have not the energy to protect this 
peculiarity against suppressions or leveling forces. On the con- 
trary, the strong personality may confirm its formation in reac- 
tion with these very contrasts, in struggle for its peculiarity, and 
in opposition to all temptations to smoothing and mixture. The 
former, the merely qualitative individuality, will shun unions in 
which it finds itself in antithesis with an eventual majority ; it is, 
on the contrary, as it were, predestined to the manifold unions 
in pairs, because, by reason of its differentiation, as well as its 
susceptibility to attack, reinforcement by another is its indicated 
recourse. The other type, the more intensive individuality, 
rather courts, on the other hand, the opposition of others against 
whose quantitative excess it can preserve its dynamic superiority. 
Technical grounds, so to speak, will justify this preference: the 
triple consulate of Napoleon was decidedly more convenient 
for him than a duality would have been, for he needed to gain 
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over only the one colleague (which is very easy for the stronger 
nature among three) in order to dominate the other; that is, in 
fact, to dominate the other two in the most legal form. On the 
whole, it may be said that unions in pairs, as contrasted with 
those of larger numbers, favor a relatively higher individuality 
of the participants, while, on the other hand, they presuppose 
that the restraint of peculiarity through the social articulation 
to an average level is lacking. If it for that reason is true that 
women are the less individual sex, that their differentiations vary 
less from the species type than is on the average the case with 
men, it would help to explain the further very general opinion 
that they are, as a rule, less accessible to friendship than are 
men. For friendship is a relationship entirely founded upon the 
individuality of the elements, perhaps even more than marriage, 
which, through its traditional forms, its social fixities, its real 
interests, includes much that is super-individual and independent 
of the peculiarity of the personalities. The fundamental differ- 
entiation upon which marriage rests is, in itself, not individual, 
but it pertains to the species; friendship, however, rests upon a 
purely personal differentiation, and hence it is intelligible that 
in general real and permanent friendships are rare at the inferior 
levels of personal development, and that, on the other hand, the 
modern highly differentiated woman manifests notably enhanced 
capacity and inclination for friendships, alike with men and with 
women. The entirely individual differentiation has, in this case, 
attained decisiveness over that which pertains to the species, and 
we thus see the correlation formed between the sharpest individ- 
ualization and a relation,that at this grade is absolutely limited 
to duality. This, of course, does not prevent the same person 
from forming at the same time various relations of friendship. 

That combinations of two in general have, as such, specific 
traits is shown not merely by the fact that the entrance of a 
third modifies them entirely, but still more the variously observed 
fact that the still further extension to four or more by no means 
modifies the nature of the combination to a correspondingly 
wide degree. For example, a marriage union resulting in a 
single child has a quite different character from a childless union, 
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while there is not an equally significant difference between it 
and the union resulting in two or more children. To be sure, 
the difference in its essential nature which the second child pro- 
duces is again much greater than that springing from the arrival 
of the third. But this simply follows the above rule; fora 
family with one child is still, in many respects, a relationship 
between two members; namely, the parents as a unity, on the 
one hand, the child on the other. The second child is then in 
fact not merely a fourth, but, sociologically considered, at the 
same time also a third member in a relationship, and it exerts 
the peculiar influences of such third members; for within the 
family, so soon as the actual age of minority is passed, the par- 
ents constitute much more frequently a working unity than do 
the children as a totality. 

Furthermore, in the realm of the forms of marriage the 
decisive difference is whether, on the one hand, monogamy pre- 
vails, or, on the other, the man has a second wife. If the latter 
is the case, the third or the twentieth wife is relatively without 
significance for the structure of the union. Within the bound- 
aries of such a structure, the step to the second wife is here also, 
at least in one direction, richer in consequences than that to a 
still larger number, for precisely the duality of wives may give 
occasion, in the life of the man, to the sharpest conflicts and 
profoundest perplexities, which, in general, do not arise in the 
case of each higher number. For in the latter instance such a 
fundamental declassing and deindividualizing of the wives is 
involved, there is so decided reduction of the relationship to 
its sensuous basis (since every more spiritual union is always of 
a more individual nature), that in general it cannot lead to those 
profounder disturbances for the man which may flow directly 
and only from a dual relationship. 

It is the same fundamental motive which reappears in the 
assertion of Voltaire about the utility of religious anarchy ; that 
is, two rival sects within a state produce, unavoidably, disturb- 
ances and difficulties such as never could arise in the case of 
two hundred. The meaning which the dualism of the one ele- 
ment in a combination of several members possesses, is, of course, 
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not less specific and significant when it serves to secure, rather 
than disturb, the total relationship. Thus it is asserted that the 
collegiate relationship of the two Roman consuls perhaps 
operated more effectively against monarchical ambitions than the 


system of the nine highest functionaries in Athens, It is the 


same tension of dualism which works, now destructively, now 
conservatively, according to the other circumstances of the total 
association. The essential thing here is that this total associa- 
tion receives a totally different sociological character so soon as 
the performance in question is the work either of a single person, 
on the one hand, or of more than two, on the other. In the 
same sense as the Roman consuls, controlling colleges are often 
composed of two members: the two kings of the Spartans, 
whose incessant frictions were expressly emphasized as the 
security of the state; the two highest war chiefs of the Iro- 
quois; the two civic heads of medieval Augsburg, where the 
movement for a unified mayoralty was threatened with severe 
penalties. The peculiar tensions between the dualistic elements 
of a relatively large structure maintain the functions concerned 
at the status quo; while, in the instances cited, reduction to unity 
would easily produce an individual dominance; the extension to 
many, on the other hand, would easily establish an oligarchical 
clique. 

In addition, now, to the type which presented the duality of 
the elements in general as so decisive that further numerical 
increase did not change it in a marked degree, 1 mention fur- 
thermore two very singular, but nevertheless, as sociological 
types, highly important facts. The political status of France in 
Europe was immediately modified most significantly when it 
entered into a close relationship with Russia. A third and fourth 
member of the alliance would produce no further essential varia- 
tion after the principal change had once occurred. The contents 
of human life vary to a considerable degree in accordance with 
whether the first step is the most difficult and decisive, and all 
later steps have in comparison with it secondary importance, or 
whether the first step in itself means nothing, but its continua- 
tions and advances realize the modifications toward which it 
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merely points. The numerical relationships of socialization 
furnish, as will later appear more and more, abundant examples 
for both forms. For to the state which has lost its political 
prestige by isolation, the fact of any alliance at all is the 
decisive matter, whereas perhaps definite economic or military 
advantages may be reached only when a circle of combinations 
is realized, from which not even one may be lacking without totally 
preventing the success of the whole. Between these two types 
there is evidently, then, the one into which the definite character 
and result of the combination enter, in direct ratio with the 
number of the elements; for example, as a rule in the case of 
the unification of great masses. The second type comprises the 
experience that relationships of command and assistance change 
their character in principle when, instead of ome servant, assist- 
ant, or other subordinate, there are two in the same relationship.’ 
Housekeepers often prefer, entirely apart from the question of 
expense, to get along with a single servant, on account of the 
peculiar difficulties that come with an increase of the number. 
From the natural need of attachment the single servant will 
seek to approach and identify himself with the personal sphere 
and the circle of interests of his employer. Precisely the same 
cause will influence him, however, to compose, with a possible 
second servant, a party against the employer, for now each has 
a recourse in the other. The class feeling, with its latent or 
conscious opposition against the employer, does not become 
effective until there are two, because it emerges as the common 
element between them. In short, the sociological situation 
between the superior and the inferior is absolutely changed so 
soon as the third element is added. Instead of solidarity, party 
formation is rather the more natural tendency. Instead of 
emphasis upon that which is a bond of union between servant 
and master, the emphasis is rather put on that which divides 
them, because community is now sought on the side of the 


* {This example is drawn from the conditions of central Europe. The author asks 
to have any necessary comment added, in case American experience is different. 
The illustration is quite as vivid to Americans as to Europeans, and thousands of 
American households reckon constantly with this among other factors of domestic 
problems.—TR. ] 
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associate, and is, of course, found precisely in that which consti- 
tutes the antithesis between the two and the superior. More- 
over, the transformation of the numerical into a qualitative dif- 
ference remains not less fundamental when it shows the reverse 
result for the coatrolling element of the association. It is easier 
to hold at the desired distance two subordinates than one, and 
their superior possesses, in their jealousy and competition, an 
instrument for keeping each down and making him obedient, 
for which there is no equivalent to be used in the case of a 


single inferior. In a formally similar sense, an old proverb 


savs: ‘‘He that hath one child is its slave; he that hath more 


is their master.” In each case the combination of threes is 
distinguished as a completely new structure from that of twos. 
The latter are characterized by the fact that the former are 
specifically differentiated, only backward, in contrast with the 
dual combinations, but not forward, by contrast with those 
which are composed of four and more elements. 

In transition to the special forms of the tripartite combina- 
tion of elements, attention must be called to the variety of group 
characters which their division into two or into three chief 
parties announces. Periods of excitement habitually place the 
whole of public life under the motto: ‘ He that is not for me is 
against me.”” The consequence must be a division of the elements 
into two parties. In such case the duality appears, not as the 
point of departure of sociological formations, but as result and 
expression of them. We cannot make the tremendous variety 
of the forms of relationship, and of the degrees of repulsion and 
attraction within them, more evident than in the application of 
that principle; for all interests, convictions, impulses, which place 
us in any positive or negative relationship whatsoever to others, 
are differentiated by the extent to which the principle applies to 
them, and they may be arranged in a series, starting from the 
radical exclusion of all mediation and nonpartisanship and 
extending to tolerance for the contrasted standpoint, as one that 
is also legitimate and, up to a certain gradation of more-or-less, 
in agreement with the peculiar standpoint. Every decision 
which has a relationship to the narrower or wider circle that sur- 
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rounds us, which assigns us a station in it, which includes a sub- 
jective or external co-operation, a well-wishing or a mere 
acquiescence, a magnifying of self, or a positive imperiling of 
self, occupies a definite degree in such a scale. Each draws an 
ideal line around us which definitely includes or excludes every 
other with finality, or it has gaps to which the question of inclu- 
sion or exclusion is not proposed, or the line is so drawn that it 
makes possible a mere tangency, or a merely partial inclusion 
and partial exclusion. Whether and with what decisiveness the 
question “for me or against me”’ is raised, is determined by no 
means merely by the logical precision of its content, nor by the 
passion with which the soul insists upon this content, but rather 
by the relation of the questioner to his social circle. The nar- 
rower and more compact this circle is, the less can the agent 
coexist with others than those who are of entirely similar minds ; 
and the more his ideal demand synthesizes the totality of all the 
latter as a unity, the more uncompromising will be, in each case, 
the pressing of the question “for or against.” The radicalism 
with which Jesus formulates this alternative rests upon the 
unlimited strength of the feeling of the peculiar unity of all those 
to whom his message has come. That there can be, with refer- 
ence to this message, not merely acceptance or rejection, but 
only acceptance or hostility, this is the strongest expression of 
the unlimited unity of those who belong with him and of the 
unlimited externality of those who do not belong with him. The 
struggle, the being against me, is always a decisive relationship ; it 
proclaims a still stronger subjective unity, although perverse in 
its tendency, than the indifferent standing by, and the compro- 
mising half-and-half doing. The basal sociological feeling will 
consequently impel to the division of the whole complex of 
elements into two parties. Where, on the contrary, that pas- 
sionate, comprehensive feeling with reference to the whole is 
lacking, which constrains each to take a positive attitude of 
acceptance or of attack with reference to the emerging idea or 
demand ; where every fractional group contents itself essentially 
with its existence as a partial group, without taking seriously the 
demand for inclusion of the whole, there a platform is given for 
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a multiplicity of party structures, for tolerance, for intermediate 


parties, for a scale of graded changes. That epochs in which 


great masses are set in motion closely correspond with the 
dualism of parties, exclude indifferentism, and degrade the influ- 
ence of mediating parties, is intelligible from the radicalism 
which we have observed as the character of mass movements, 
The simplicity of the ideas by which these are led demands a 
decisive yesorno. Inthe presence of the fundamental practical 
problems, there are, as a rule, only those two simple standpoints, 
while there may be innumerable that are mixed and thus medi- 
ating. In the same way, as a rule every energetic movement 
within a group, from the domestic group through the whole 
series of interest communities up to the political, will tend to 
promote stratification into a pure dualism. The accelerated 
tempo in the evolution of interests in the progress through stages 
of development, urges constantly toward more definitive deci- 
sions and separations. All mediations require time and leisure ; 
quiet and stagnant epochs, in which the live questions are not 
stirred up, but are left covered by the regularity of the everyday 
interests, easily permit unobserved transitions to occur, and they 
give room for indifferent personalities which a more energetic 
tendency would necessarily drag into the antithesis of the prin- 
cipal parties. The typical difference of the sociological constel- 
lation remains thereby evidently always that of the two or of 
three chief parties. In the function of the third, namely, that of 
mediating between two extremes, several may share in graded 
degrees. This function is, so to speak, only a sort of extension 
or refinement in the technical equipment of the principle. This 
mediation itself, however, the decisive modification of the con- 
figuration from within, occurs only through the addition of the 
third party. 

The réle which the third party plays, and the configurations 
which result between three social elements, are herewith already 
indicated in large measure. The two presented both the first 
synthesis and unification and also the first separation and antith- 
esis. The appearance of the third denotes transition, concilia- 
tion, abandonment of the absolute antithesis— sometimes, indeed, 
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also the founding of such an antithesis. The tri-unity as such 
appears to me to produce three sorts of typical group-forms, 
which on the one hand are not possible with two elements, on the 
other hand, in case of a number greater than three, are either 
likewise excluded, or are merely extended quantitatively without 
changing their form-type. 

1. The unpartisan and the mediator—It is a highly effective 
sociological fact that the common relationship of isolated elements 
to a potentiality existing outside of themselves produces a unifi- 
cation between them — beginning with the league of states which 
is formed for defense against a common enemy, and extending 
to the “invisible church,” which composes all believers into a 
unity, through the like relation of all to the one God. This 
society-constructing mediation of a third element is, however, to 
be treated ina later connection. For the third element has here 
such a distance, so far as the two others are concerned, that a 
real sociological reciprocity which embraces the three elements 
in a unity is not at hand. We have rather configurations of 
twos, since either the relation of those who act together is in 
question sociologically, or that which exists between them as a 
unity, on the one hand, and the center of interests in contrast 
with them, on the other hand. At this point, however, the ques- 
tion is concerning three elements so close to each other, or so 
approaching each other, that they permanently or temporarily 
constitute a group. 

In the most significant case of bipartite combinations, 
namely, monogamous marriage, the child or the children, as a 
third element, may often exercise the function of holding the 
whole together. Inthe case of many nature peoples, the mar- 
riage is only considered actually complete or as indissoluble when 
achildis born. The ground for this rests, of course, inthe value 
which the child has for the man, and in his inclination, sanc- 
tioned by statute or custom, to disown a childless wife. The 
actual result, however, is that this third additional element 
really for the first time closes the circle by binding the two 
others together. This may occur in two forms. Either the 
existence of the third element immediately produces or strength- 
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ens the attachment of the two, as for example, when the birth 
of a child increases the love of the parents for each other, or, at 
least, that of the man for the wife, or the relation of each one of 
the two to the third produces a new and indirect attachment 
betwee them, as the common cares of parents for a child uni- 
versally signify a bond which must always lead beyond this 
child, and does not consist of sympathies which could spare this 
intermediate station. This coming into existence of essential 
socialization out of three elements, while the two elements of 
themselves offer resistance to socialization, is the reason why 
many essentially disharmonious married pairs wish for no chil- 
dren. It is the instinct that therewith a circle would be closed, 
within which they would be bound closer together—and that 
not externally alone, but also in the profounder psychic strata 
—than they are inclined to be. It is by no means a contradic- 
tory case if sometimes very intimate and passionate unions 
prefer to be childless. In such instances the immediate attach- 
ment is so strong that if a third element were to enter the circle, 
even though it is indirectly an element of cohesion, it would 
stimulate consciousness not so much of the attachment, which 
already exists in its highest degree, but rather of the indirect- 
ness of the relation through the third factor, which would thus 
operate relatively as an interruption. We must not overlook 
the fact, which is of the highest importance for all human attach- 
ment, that every mediation inserts itself detween the elements 
which are to be combined, and thus separates in the very act of 
uniting them. When mediation is no longer necessary, this 
factor of interposition and separation, latent in every mediation, 
is accentuated: where mediation is superfluous, it is for that 


very reason worse than superfluous, and becomes quite as 


obnoxious as where its unifying function as such is not desired. 

Another variation of mediation occurs when the third ele- 
ment functions as a nonpartisan. In that case the mediator 
will either secure a consensus of the other two colliding ele- 
ments, in which instance the mediator seeks to eliminate 
himself, and only to bring to pass that the two disunited or 
ununited parties may unite directly; or he acts as arbitrator and 
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attempts to reconcile to each other the conflicting claims, and 
to eliminate whatever in them is irreconcilable. The conflicts 


between laborers and employers have produced both forms, 
especially in England. We find boards of conciliation in which 
the parties, under the presidency of a nonpartisan, put an end 
to quarrels by conferences. The mediator in this form brings 
about reconciliation, to be sure, only when, in the belief of both 
parties, the circumstances in themselves indicate the advantage 


of peace; in a word, when the real situation in itself justifies 
peace. Apart from matter-of-course removal of misunderstand- 
ings, appeals to good intentions, etc., the way is prepared for 
progress of this belief among the parties, through the mediation 
of the nonpartisan, somewhat in the following manner: While 
the nonpartisan holds the claims and the arguments of the one 
party before the other, they lose the tone of that subjective 
passion which produces the like on the other side. Here 
appears, in a wholesome way, what is so often to be regretted ; 
namely, that the feeling which accompanies a psychic content 
within its first agent, within a second, to whom this content is 
transferred, is considerably weakened. For that reason rec- 
ommendations and testimonials which must first pass several 
intermediate persons are so often impotent, even if their objec- 
tive content comes with no real diminution to the person who is 
to give the final decision. In the transfer affective impondera- 
bilities are lost which not only insufficient actual reasons 
replace, but even sufficient ones supply with the impulse for 
realization. This fact, which is highly significant for the 
development of purely psychical influences, brings to pass, 
in the simple case of a third mediating social element, that the 
modulations of feeling which accompany the demand, because 
they are formulated from one unpartisan side and represented to 
the other, suddenly fall away from the material content, and 
thus the circle fatal to all conciliation is avoided, viz., that 
the intensity of the one provokes that of the other, and then the 
latter reacts to increase the violence of the first, and so on until 
there is no stopping-place. More than this, each party not 
merely hears more objective statement, but each must also 
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express himself more objectively than in the case of immediate 
confronting of the contestant. For now it is an object to each 


party to win over the mediator also to its standpoint. Where 


the third party is not arbitrator, but merely the leader of the 
attempted reconciliation, and must constantly hold himself this 
side of actual decision, whereas the arbitrator finally takes a 
decided position on one side, this winning of the mediator’s 
approval can be hoped for only on the basis of the most real 
grounds. Within the range of sociological technique there is 
nothing which so effectively promotes the uniting of conflicting 
parties as their objectivity ; that is, the attempt to let the bare 
material-content underneath the complaints and demands speak 
for itself—to put it in philosophic terms, to let the objective 
spirit of the party standpoint speak —-so that the persons appear 
only as the irrelevant vehicles of the same. The personal form 
in which objective contents are subjectively living must pay for 
its warmth, its shading, its depth of feeling, with the keenness 
of the antagonism which it produces in cases of conflict ; the 
toning down of this personal factor is the condition upon which 
agreement and understanding are attainable between the oppo- 
nents; and this is the case especially because only under 
such conditions does each party actually perceive what 
the other must insist upon. Psychologically expressed, the 
problem is that of reducing the volitional form of antagonism to 
the intellectual: the understanding is everywhere the principle 
of consensus; upon it as a basis there may be accommodation of 
those things which, upon the basis of feeling and of final appeal 
to the will, irreconcilably repel each other. The mediator’s 
office is, then, to promote this reduction, to represent it at the 
same time in himself, or, otherwise expressed, to constitute a 
sort of central station which, in whatever form the controverted 
material may come in from one side, may give it out to the 
other side only in objective form, and may hold back everything 
over and above the objective which needlessly encourages strife 
carried on without mediation. 

For the analysis of community life it is important to make 
clear that the constellation just characterized constantly occurs 
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in all groups which count more than two elements, even where 
the mediator is not specially chosen, and is not, as such, particu- 
larly known or designated. The group of three is here only 
type and scheme. All cases of mediation finally reduce to its 
form. There is no community of threes, from the conversation 


for an hour up to family life, in which there does not presently 
occur dissension, now between this pair, now between that, harm- 
less or acute, momentary or permanent, of theoretical or practical 
nature, and in which the third does not exercise a mediatorial 
function. This occurs countless times in quite rudimentary 
ways, perhaps only in suggestive fashion, mixed with other 
actions and reciprocal relationships from which it is impossible 
to abstract the mediating function distinctly. Such mediations 
need not occur in words: a gesture, a way of listening, the 
quality of feeling which proceeds from a person, suffices to give 
to this dissent between two others a direction toward consensus, 
to make the essentially common underneath an acute difference 
of opinion perceptible, to bring this into the form in which it 
will most easily exert its proper influence. The issue need by 
no means be a real strife or struggle. It is rather the thousand 
easy varieties of opinion, the jarring of an antagonism of natures, 
the emergence of quite momentary antitheses of interest or feel- 
ing, which color the fluctuating form of every association, and 
is constantly modified in its course by the presence of the 


third party, who almost of necessity exercises the mediatorial 


function. This function passes around among the three elements 
in rotation, so to speak, since the ebb and flow of associated life 
constantly realize this form in the case of every possible com- 
bination of the elements. 

The nonpartisanship demanded for mediation may have 
two sorts of pre-condition. The third party is nonpartisan if 
he is either beyond the interests and opinions which separate the 
others and is thus untouched by them, or if he shares in doth in 
equal degrees. The former case is the simplest, and it involves 
the smallest number of complications. In conflicts between 
English laborers and employers, for example, a nonpartisan is 
often called in who must be neither laborer nor employer. In 
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this case the decisiveness with which the above emphasized 


separation of the material from the personal elements of the 


conflict is realized, is very noticeable. According to the pre- 
sumption, the nonpartisan attaches no sort of personal interest 
to the material content of the partisan position. In him they 
are weighed merely as in a purely impersonal intellect, without 
affecting any subjective stratum of his personality. For the 
persons or the combinations of persons, however, who are the 
parties to these which for him are purely theoretical conflicts, 
he must have a subjective interest, for he would otherwise not 
undertake the function of mediator. Here, therefore, a purely 
objective mechanism will at the same time be set in motion by 
a subjective impulse; personal distance from the objective 
significance of the quarrel and interest in its subjective meaning 
must coexist in order to mark the status of the nonpartisan, 
and make him the more fitted for his function, the more dis- 
tinctly each is differentiated in itself, and the more as a unity 
the two can work precisely in this differentiation. 

The position of the nonpartisan tends to more complicated 
formation when he owes his position to equal participation in 
the contradictory interests instead of to indifference to both. A 
mediatorial status upon this basis is often made possible when a 
personality belongs locally to another circle of interests from 
that which is immediately concerned with the material question. 
Thus, for example, in earlier times the bishops could often inter- 
vene between the secular lord of their diocese and the pope. In 
the same way the administrative functionary who is involved in 
the special interests of his district may be the most appropriate 
mediator when a collision occurs between these interests and the 
general interests of the state of which he is an official. Like- 
wise the degree of nonpartisanship and simultaneous interest 
which qualifies for mediation between two locally separated 
groups is often found in the case of persons who came from one 
of the groups and live in the other. The difficulty of such posi- 
tion of mediator usually consists in the fact that the equality of 
his interest for both parties, his essential equilibrium of interest, 
is not securely demonstrable, and is often enough suspected by 
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both parties. A still more difficult and often tragic situation 
occurs, however, when it is not such separated interest-prov- 
inces of the third party with which he is attached to each of the 
others, but when his whole personality is close to both. This 
case is most sharply defined when the object of struggle cannot 
be distinctly objectified, and the essential significance of the 
struggle is only an excuse or an accidental occasion for deeper 
personal incompatibilities. In such a case the third party, who 
is intimately united by love or duty, by destiny or habit, with 
each of the two in equal degrees, will be directly consumed by 
the conflict much more than if he placed himself upon one of 
the two sides. This is all the more the case since in these 
instances the equilibrium of his interests, which permits no one- 
sided decision, usually leads to no successful mediation, because 
reduction to a merely material antithesis is impossible. This is 
the type of very many family conflicts. Whereas the mediator 
who is nonpartisan through equal distance from the contestants 
can with relative ease do justice to both, he who is mediator by 
reason of equal nearness to both will find it very much more 
difficult, and will come personally into the most painful dualism 
of feeling. On that account, in case the mediator is chosen, 
under otherwise similar circumstances the equally uninterested 
will be preferred to the equally interested; as, for example, 
Italian cities in the Middle Ages often got their judges from 
other cities in order to be sure of their freedom from prejudice 
with reference to internal party quarrels. 

Herewith is the transition given to the second form of unifi- 
cation by means of the nonpartisan: that is, to arbitration. So 
long as the third party works as a real mediator, the ending of 
the conflict rests finally in the hands of the parties themselves. 
By choice of the arbitrator they have put this ultimate decision 
out of their own hands. They have at the same time projected 
their purpose of conciliation beyond themselves. It has become 
a person in the arbitrator, whereby it attains special distinctness 
and energy in contrast with the antagonistic forces. The volun- 
tary appeal to an arbitrator, to whom the parties subordinate 
themselves @ priori, presupposes a greater subjective confidence 
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in the objectivity of the judgment than any other form of deci- 
sion, for even before the civic court the action of the appellant 
only proceeds from confidence in the justness of the decision 


(since he regards that decision as just which is favorable to him- 


self); the respondent must take part in the process, whether he 
believes in the nonpartisanship of the judge or not. Arbitration, 
however, occurs, as was said, only through this belief on doth 
sides. In principle mediation is differentiated from arbitration 
very sharply by the difference thus pointed out, and the more 
official the conciliatory action is, the more tenaciously will this 
differentiation be kept in mind, from the conflicts between capi- 
talists and laborers mentioned above, to those of high politics, in 
which the “friendly offices”’ of a government, for the adjustment 
of a conflict between two others, are something quite different 
from the function of arbitrator which the ruler of a third land is 
sometimes invited to undertake. In the everyday affairs of pri- 
vate life, where the typical group of three constantly forces the 
one into the evident or latent, complete or partial, difference 
between the other two, very many intermediate grades are pro- 
duced. In the endless multiplicity of possible relationships the 
appeal of the parties to the third, and his voluntary or even for- 
cibly undertaken efforts for unity will give him a status in which 
the mediatorial and the arbitrative element cannot always be 
separated. As preparation for understanding of the actual struc- 
ture of human societies, and of their indescribable fulness and 
mobility, it is highly important to sharpen the vision for such 
additions and transitions, for the merely suggested and again 
disappearing forms of relationships, for their embryonic and 
fragmentary realizations. The examples in which, in each case, 
one of the concepts constructed for these forms of relationship 
is distinctly represented, are, to be sure, indispensable technical 
devices of sociology; but they have very much the same relation 
to the actual life of society which the approximately exact spa- 
tial forms with which we exemplify geometrical theorems have 
to the immeasurable complexity of the real forms of matter. 

On the whole, in accordance with all the foregoing, the exist- 
ence of the nonpartisan serves to promote the stability of the 
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group; as provisional representative of the intellectual energy, 
in contrast with the momentary disposition of the parties to be 
controlled more by will and feeling, he reinforces these parties, 
so to speak, to completeness of the psychic unity which resides 
in the life of the group. He is, on the one side, the retarding 
factor opposed to the impulsiveness of the other, while, on the 
contrary, he may carry and lead the movement of the whole 
group in case the antagonism of the two other elements would 


paralyze its energy. Nevertheless, this result may be trans- 


formed into its opposite. Incase of the assumed correlation the 
elements of the group that are intellectually most endowed will 
especially incline to nonpartisanship, because cool intelligence is 
likely to find light and shade on both sides, and is not likely to 
find objective equity wholly on either side. Consequently the 
most intelligent elements are often unable to exert influence 
upon the decision of conflicts, although such influence from pre- 
cisely such a quarter were highly to be wished. Just such ele- 
ments as these should throw their weight into the balance when 
the group must choose between yes and no, since with their help 
the balance would be the more likely to incline toward the right 
side. If, therefore, nonpartisanship does not contribute to prac- 
tical mediation, the consequence will be that through its connec- 
tion with the intellectuality of the group the decision will be 
left to the play of the more foolish, or at least the more preju- 
diced, forces of the group. If, consequently, the nonpartisan 
attitude as such is so often, since Solon, the object of disap- 
proval, the fact is, in the social sense, very salutary, and it runs 
back to a much deeper instinct for the welfare of the whole than 
merely to the suspicion of cowardice, to which nonpartisanship 
is often, though also often quite falsely, liable. 

2. The tertius gaudens—The nonpartisanship of the third ele- 
ment has benefited or injured the group as a whole, in the com- 
binations thus far discussed. The mediator and the arbitrator 
alike wish to preserve the group unity against the danger of dis- 
ruption. The nonpartisan, however, may use his relatively 
superior status in a purely egoistic interest. While in the former 
cases he acted as a means to the ends of the group, in this case, 
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on the contrary, he makes the reciprocal occurrences between 
the parties and between himself and the parties a means for his 
own ends. Here we have to do not always with previously con- 
solidated structures, in tke social life of which this occurrence 
emerges by the side of others, but now the relationship between 
the parties and the nonpartisan is often formed adhoc. Ele- 
ments which otherwise constitute no reciprocal unity may come 
into conflict; a third, previously unattached to both alike, may 
seize, by means of a spontaneous action, the opportunities which 
this conflict gives to him, the nonpartisan, and thus may set up 
a purely precarious reciprocity, whose vitality and richness of 
forms may for each element be entirely out of proportion to the 
fluidity of its constitution. 

I note, without further discussion, two forms of the ‘fertius 
gaudens, because the reciprocity within the tetrad, with the typi- 
cal forms of which we are here concerned, does not appear very 
characteristically in these instances. Rather is the significant 
thing in these cases a certain passivity, which rests either upon 
the two contestants or upon the third element. The forms 
are these: In the first place the advantage of the third may be 
produced by the fact that the two others hold each other recip- 
rocally in check, and he can now make a gain which one of these 
two would otherwise contest with him. The quarrel brings 
about in this instance merely a paralyzing of forces which, if 
they could, would turn against the third. The situation in this 
case thus really suspends the reciprocity between the three ele- 
ments, instead of establishing it, without on that account, it 
must be added, excluding the most appreciable results for all 
three. We have to treat the intentional production of this situ- 
ation in the case of the next configuration of threes. In the 
second place, advantage may accrue to the third party merely 
because the action of the one contending party realizes this 
advantage for purposes of its own, and without the necessity of 
using any initiative on the part of the person reaping the advan- 
tage. The type for this form is furnished by the benefactions 
and the promotions which a party may confer upon a third, 
merely for the sake of thereby embarrassing the opposing party. 
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For instance, the English laws for the protection of labor had 
their origin at first partly in the mere spite of the Tories against 
the Liberal manufacturers, and in the same way competition for 
popularity has produced very many ostensibly philanthropic 
actions. Strange as it is, itis a peculiarly petty and malicious 
temper which, for the sake of afflicting a second, confers a ben- 
efit upon athird. That indifference to the self-serving effects of 
philanthropy which is proper to altruism cannot more sharply 
appear than through such an exploiting of it. Moreover, it is 
doubly characteristic that one may reach the end of irritating 
the opponent both through the favors which one shows to his 
friend and through those conferred upon his enemy. 

The formations of this type which are more essential at 
this point, result when the third party, for reasons of prudence 
respecting his own interests, adopts an attitude of practical 
support toward the one party (that is, not merely by way of 
intellectual decision, as in the case of the arbitrator) and from 
this attitude derives his mediate or immediate gain. Within 
this form there are two chief variations; namely, two parties 
are hostile to each other, and for that reason compete for the 
favor of a third; or two parties compete for the favor of a third, 
and are for that reason hostile to each other. This difference 
has specially important bearings upon the further development 
of the constellation. If an already existing hostility makes in 
the direction of an attempt by each party to get the favor of the 
third, the decision of this competition, that is, the attachment 
of the third to the one party, will really mean the beginning of 
the conflict. On the other hand, in case the two elements inde- 
pendent of each other seek the favor of a third, and this 
constitutes the ground of their hostility, of their partisanship, 
the final assignment of this favor, which is in this case end, not 
means, of the strife, will terminate the same. The decision is 
reached, and further hostility is therewith made meaningless. 
In both cases the advantage of nonpartisanship, with which the 
tertius originally stood in antithesis with the other two, consists 
in the fact that he can set his own conditions for the decision. 


Where, for any reason, this assignment of conditions is denied 
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to him, the situation does not bring to him the complete advan- 
tage. Thus, in one of the most frequent cases of the second 


type, namely, the competition of two persons of the same sex 


for the favor of the same person of the opposite sex. In this 
case the decision of the latter dces not in general depend in the 
same sense upon the will of the latter as that of a purchaser 
between competing vendors, or that of a prince dispensing 
favors between competing solicitors. It is rather given through 
existing feelings, which are not determinable by will, and to that 
extent do not permit the decision to depend on completely free 
choice. For that reason we are not here speaking of proposals, 
the significance of which is merely the guidance of choice, and, 
although the situation of the tertius gaudens is completely given, 
its specific utilization is on the whole forbidden. The most com- 
prehensive illustration of the fertius gaudens is the purchasing 
public under a régime of free competition. The struggle of the 
producers for purchasers gives to the latter almost complete 
independence of the individual source of supply, although the 
purchaser is completely dependent upon the aggregate of 
sellers, and therefore a coalition among them would at once 
reverse the relationship. The former situation of independence 
permits the purchaser to make his purchases conditional upon 
satisfaction of his demands as to quality and price of the goods. 
His status thus has, moreover, the special advantage that the 
producers must even seek to anticipate these conditions, to guess 
the unspoken or unconscious wishes of the consumer, to sug- 
gest to him conditions that are not present, or to accustom him 
to desirable conditions. From the first-mentioned case of the 
woman between two admirers, in which, because the decision 
depends upon their personality, and not upon their actions, she 
does not set conditions, and therefore does not exploit the situa- 
tion, a continuous series of phenomena leads up to the case of 
modern commerce, from which the element of personal charac- 
teristic is completely eliminated, and in which the advantage of 
the party selecting extends so far that the competing parties 
even relieve him of the trouble of advancing the conditions to 
their maximum. This last is the utmost which the situation of 
tertius gaudens can accomplish for the latter. 
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Of the other formation, namely, that a conflict originally 
entirely unrelated to the third party forces its opponents to 
compete for the help of the latter, the history of every alliance, 
from that between states to that between members of a family, 
usually furnishes examples. The very simple typical course of 
events gains, however, in such a modification as the following, 
a peculiar sociological interest. In order to produce this advan- 
tageous situation for the third party, the energy which he is 
called upon to bring to bear by no means need possess a con- 
siderable quantity in proportion to that of either party. On 
the contrary, the necessary amount of the energy which he must 
have for the purpose is determined exclusively by the relation- 
ship which the energies of the parties exhibit toward each 
other. Evidently all that is necessary is that the addition of 
his reserve force to one of these shall give to the same a pre- 
ponderance. When, therefore, the quantities of force are prac- 
tically equal, a minimum of addition often suffices in order to 
give a final decision to one of the sides. Hence the frequent 
influence of small parliamentary parties, an influence which they 
could never win by their proper significance, but only through 
the fact that they are able to turn the scale between the great 
parties. Wherever majorities decide, that is, where everything 
often depends upon a single vote, the possibility exists that 
utterly insignificant parties may set the most relentless condi- 
tions for their support. The like may occur in the relationship 
of smaller to larger states when the latter are in conflict. It is 
merely necessary that the energies of two antagonistic elements 
paralyze each other, in order that the never so weak position of 
the unattached third party may attain to unlimited strength. 
Elements that are strong in themselves will, of course, profit not 
less from this situation, and especially because it frequently 
spares them the real mobilization of power. The advantages of 
the tertius gaudens will accrue to him from the situation here 
indicated, not merely when actual conflict occurs, but even from 
a tension and latent antagonism between the others. He func- 
tions in such a case through the mere Possibility of giving his 
adhesion to the one or to the other, even if it does not come to 
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the serious extreme. This variation was illustrated in the case 
of English politics at the transition from medizval to modern 
time; that is, it appeared in the fact that England no longer 
sought possessions and immediate power upon the continent, but 
always possessed a power which stood potentially between the 
continental governments. Already in the sixteenth century it was 


said: ‘France and Spain are the scales of the European balance » 


England, however, is the tongue or the holder of the balance. 
This case occurs, however, only when the potential capacity of 
the third party is considerable, because, if this power is trans- 
formed into a merely potential operation, it sacrifices in a very 
large degree its effective force, and it withdraws to a distance at 
which a power that is not very substantial would no longer 
enjoy much respect. 

But the advantage which accrues to the third party from the 
fact that he has to the two others a relationship @ priori equal, 
equally independent, and for that very reason decisive, is not 
solely dependent upon the fact that these two are in a relation- 
ship of hostility. It is enough, on the contrary, that between 
them there is only a certain degree of variation, alienation, or 
qualitative dualism. This is, indeed, the universal formula of the 
type, of which the hostility of the elements constitutes merely a 
special, although the most frequent, case. The following, for 
instance, is a very characteristic situation of advantage for a 
tertius, resulting from the mere duality: If B is under obligations 
to perform for A a certain definitely limited duty, and this 
obligation passes from B to C and D, between whom the per- 
formance is to be divided, it is a very natural temptation for A to 
impose upon each of the two, if possible, a fraction more than 
the half, so that in the aggregate he enjoys more than before, 
when the duty was in a single hand. In 1751 the government 
of Bohemia was obliged to forbid, in the case of the division of 
peasant holdings by the proprietors, the imposition upon each 
partial holding of more than its proportional share of the burden 
of customary service which attached to the undivided holding. 
In division of an obligation between two, the impression prevails 
that each individual has still less to do than the former individual 
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upon whom the whole rested. The precise balancing of the 
quantity consequently becomes a secondary matter, and may 
thus easily be omitted. While here, therefore, as it were, the 
mere numerical fact of the duality, instead of the unity, of the 
party produces the situation of the fertius gaudens, in the follow- 
ing case it arises from a duality that is determined by qualitative 
differences. The juridical prerogative of the English king after 
the Norman conquest, which was something unknown to 
medizval Germany, is to be explained as follows: William the 
Conqueror encountered existing rights of the Anglo-Saxon 
population, which had to be respected in principle, and at the 
same time his Normans brought with them their peculiar rights; 
but these two legal complexes did not harmonize. They pro- 
duced no unity of popular rights as opposed to the king, who 
could, by means of the unity of his interest, interpose between 
the two and to a considerable extent annul them. In the 
cleavage between the nations —not merely because they were in 
constant friction with each other, but because their very diver- 
gency forbade their uniting upon a law to be maintained in com- 
mon—was the pillar of absolutism, and consequently its power 
steadily declined so soon as the two nationalities actually dis- 
solved into a single one. 

The favored status of the third party disappears, as a matter 
of course, at the moment in which the two others come together 
in a unity; that is, the grouping reverts in the respect that is now 
in question from the triad to the dyad type. It is instructive 
not merely with reference to the special problem, but as to group 
life in general, that this result may also occur without personal 
unification or consolidation of interests, while the object of 
antagonism is withdrawn from the conflict of subjective deter- 
mination through objective fixation. The following case seems 
clearly to illustrate this generalization. Since modern industry 
leads to incessant interpenetration of the most numerous occu- 
pations, and constantly sets new tasks which do not belong 
historically to existing occupations, it produces, especially in 
England, very frequent conflicts about prerogative between the 
different classes of laborers. In the great industries the ship- 
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builders are in constant conflict with the carpenters, the tinmen 
with the blacksmiths, the boilermakers with the metal-workers, 
the masons with the roofers, as to which of them has a right to 
do a certain piece of work. Each trade quits work at once when 
it believes that another trade has invaded its rightful province. 
The insoluble contradiction in this case is that definite bound- 
aries are assumed for subjective rights in objects which in their 
nature are in perpetual flux. Such conflicts between laborers 


have frequently very seriously disturbed their status as related 


to employers. The employer has a moral advantage so soon as 
his workmen strike on account of their differences with each 
other, and thus cause him immeasurable loss, and it is furthermore 
in his power to constrain at will each separate trade by the 
threat of employing another trade to do the work in question. 
The economic interest of each trade in preventing the transfer 
of the work rests upon the fear that the competing laborer may 
do it cheaper, and thus eventually depress the standard of wages 
for this work. It is consequently proposed, as the one possible 
solution, that the trade organizations in conference with the 
associated employers should set a standard of wages for each 
distinct kind of work, and then leave it to the employers to 
decide which class of laborers they will employ for the work in 
hand. In that case the excluded trade need not fear any harm 
to its economic interest im principle. Through the objectification 
of the matter in controversy, the employer loses the advantage 
in respect to depression of wages, and the playing off of the two 
parties against each other, although he retains the choice 
between the different bodies of workmen. The former indefi- 
niteness between the personal and the material element is thus 
differentiated, and while in respect to the first the employer is 
still in the situation of the éertius gaudens, the objective fixation 
of the second has taken from this situation the chances for its 
exploitation. 

Many of the species of conflict referred to here, and in the 
next formation, must have co-operated in the case of the secular 
powers of the Middle Ages, to produce or to increase the power 
of the medieval church. In the presence of the perpetual dis- 
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turbances and conflicts in the larger and smaller political areas, 
the one stable power, which for its own sake was already honored 
or feared by each party, must necessarily have gained an incompa- 
rable prerogative. Times without number it is only the stability 
of the third party, in the changing stadia of the struggle, its 
indifference to the material in controversy, about which the 
parties oscillate up and down, which brings to it superiority and 
chances for gain. The more violently, and especially the longer, 
the struggle of parties keeps their positions in doubt, the more 
superior, respected, and advantageous will firmness and persist- 
ence, purely as a formal fact, make the position of a third party, 
even when, beyond this superiority given by the sociological 
form, those struggles lead to accumulations of power and 
developments of worth which are not assured by the stability 
and greater or less inflexibility of the third. Of this everywhere 
observable constellation there is probably no more gigantic 
example than that of the Catholic church. For the universal 
characterization of the tertius gaudens, applicable to all its forms, 
it is to be added that among the causes of his prerogative belongs 
the mere difference of psychical energies which he and the two 
others bring into the relationship. What I mentioned above in 
connection with the nonpartisan in general, namely that he 
represented rather the intellectuality, the contestants rather the 
feeling and the willing, gives him, in case he wants to exploit 
the situation egoistically, a controlling situation, as it were 
enthroned upon an ideal height, with that external advantage 
which in every complication he possesses who is not concerned 
with it on the affective side. And even where he declines prac- 
tical exploitation of his more unprejudiced insight, and of his 
not previously engaged but always disposable powers, his situa- 
tion brings him at least the feeling of an easy ironical superiority 
over the parties who for such an indifferent price, as it seems to 
him, risk so very much. 

3. Divide et impera.—In these combinations of the triad 
scheme we have to do with an existing or an emerging conflict 
of two elements, from which the third derives an advantage; it 
is now a variation to be regarded as separate, although it is in 
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reality not always separable, that the third instigates the differ- 


ence intentionally, in order to gain a controlling situation. It is 
also to be premised in this case that the triple number is, as a 
matter of course, only the minimum number of the elements 
requisite for this formation, and consequently it may serve as the 
most simple scheme. The essential fact here in question is that 
two elements are opposed to a third, and in this opposition they 
are either combined with each other or dependent upon each 
other, and that the third is able to set in motion against each other 
the two powers which are combined against him. The conse- 
quence is, then, that they either hold the balance against each 
other, so that he, undisturbed by the two, may follow his 
advantage, or that they reciprocally so weaken each other that 
neither of them can withstand the superior power of the third. 
I proceed to characterize a few steps of the scale in which one 
may arrange the phenomena here in question. The most simple 
occurs when a superior power prevents the uniting of elements 
which do not positively attempt to form such a union, but still 
might perhaps make such an attempt. Here belong first of all 
the legal prohibitions of political combinations, both of such 
combinations in general, and of unions between societies which 
are individually permitted. In this case there may be present 
as a rule no distinct fear, no determinable endangering of the 
ruling powers by such combinations. But the form of unifica- 
tion as such is feared, because it might fossid/y result in its appro- 
priation of a dangerous content. The experience that revolu- 
tionary tendencies or movements, aimed toward modification of 
the existing order, take the form of unification of as many inter- 
ested parties as possible, grows to the logically false but psycho- 
logically very intelligible inversion that all combinations have a 
tendency aimed against existing authorities. The prohibition is 
therefore based, as it were, upon a possibility of the second 
power: not only are the combinations forbidden from the start 
merely possible, and frequently do not have so much as an 
existence in the wish of the persons so held apart, but also the 
dangers on account of which the prohibition issues may have 
been, even if the combinations had been realized, only possible 
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ones. In the form of these prohibitions of association the divide 
et impera occurs, therefore, as the most highly sublimated think- 
able prophylaxis of the one element, against all eventualities 
from the combination of the others. This preventive form can 
also recur in qualitatively the same fashion, in case the multi- 
plicity which is in contrast with the one consists of the various 
elements of power in one and the same personality. The Anglo- 
Norman monarchy took care that the fiefs in feudal times were 
as widely scattered as possible. Some of the most powerful 
vassals had their lands in from seventeen to twenty-one shires, 
Through this principle of local separation, the domains of the 
crown vassals could not, as on the continent, be consolidated into 
great sovereign principalities. 

The prophylactic prevention of unification operates now more 
distinctly in case there exists a direct endeavor for union. 
Under this scheme belongs the phenomenon—complicated, to 
be sure, with other motives—that employers generally hesitate 
most decidedly to treat of conflicts about wages and other 
matters with third persons, who do not belong to their own body 
of laborers. They thereby not only prevent the laborers from 
strengthening their position, by combination with another per- 
sonality with nothing either to fear or to gain from the employer, 
but they also embarrass the unified program of the labor bodies of 
different trades which, for example, is aimed at the introduction 
of a single scale of wages everywhere. By declining the offices 
of the intermediary person, who could at the same time treat for 
several bodies of labor, the employer heads off the threatening 
combination of the laborers. As a measure against the existing 
efforts in that direction, this is regarded as so important for his 
position that combinations of employers frequently impose upon 
each of their members this isolation of their workmen, in case 
of conflicts and conferences, as a part of the stipulated duty of 
their membership. 

This preventing of combination between the elements attains, 
instead of a merely prohibitive, an active form in case the third 


party instigates jealousy between them. We have not here in 
mind the cases in which he instigates hostilities between the 
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other two in order to produce at their cost a new order of things; 
but the facts here in question are frequently conservative tenden- 
cies, the third party tries to maintain his already existing pre- 
rogative through preventing a dreaded coalition of the two others, 
by means of jealousy between them, at the beginning or at least 
early in the course of the development of the combination 
beyond its first elements. There is especial likelihood of utiliz- 
ing this constellation in case the two personalities to be restrained 
from combination already possess certain competencies; prop- 
erty, official station, social rank, etc. These furnish the appro- 


priate objects of jealousy. For that reason this technique of 


divide et impera is not easily applicable in the case of personali- 
ties low in the social scale or without property. Use was made 
of this form witha special finesse in a case which is recorded in 
ancient Peru. It was the universal practice of the Incas to 
divide a newly conquered race into two approximately equal 
halves, and to instal in each a magistrate, but with a slight dif- 
ference of rank between the two. This was in fact the means best 
calculated to produce between these two chieftains a rivalry 
which prevented all unified action of the subjugated territory 
against the conquerors. Not merely a quite equal position, but 
also a very different one, would have made such coherence more 
readily possible; the former because, in the case of ultimate 
action, actual halving of the leadership would have been prac- 
ticable more than any other relationship, and because, in case 
subordination were necessary, actual peers can easiest adapt 
themselves to such a technical necessity; the latter, because in 
that case the leadership of the one would have encountered 
no opposition. The #ivial difference in rank offers the least 
encouragement to an organic and satisfying relationship in the 
here dreaded union, since the one, because of his p/us, would 
undoubtedly have demanded the unlimited prerogative, while the 
minus of the other was not significant enough to make him resign 
the same ambition. Along with jealousy, suspicion is the chief 
psychological means which is applied to the like purpose, and 
which in contrast with the former suffices to restrain great multi- 
tudes from oath-bound combinations. The Venetian govern- 
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ment used this means most effectively by offering extraordinary 
inducements to the people to denounce any sort of suspicious 
character. No one knew whether his nearest acquaintance was 
not in the service of the civic inquisition, and consequently revo- 
lutionary plans, which presupposed the reciprocal confidence of 
a great collection of persons, were cut off from the root; so that 
in the later history of Venice public revolts practically did not 
occur. 

The baldest form of divide et impera, the instigation of posi- 
tive struggle between two elements, may have its purpose in the 
relation of the third party either to these two, or to an object 
existing outside of them. The latter occurs in case one of 
three candidates for an office understands how to instigate 
the two others against each other, in such a way that by gossip 
and slander, which each of them sets in motion against the 
other, they spoil each other’s chances. In all cases of this type 
the art of the third shows itself in the degree of the distance at 
which he is wise enough to place himself from the action which 
he instigates. The more he guides the conflict by merely invi- 
sible threads, the more he understands how to tend the fire so 
that it continues to burn without his further assistance and 
observation, the sharper and directer will be the struggle 
between the other two, until their reciprocal ruin is accom- 
plished; but, more than that, the prize of the struggle at stake 
between them, or the objects otherwise of value to the third 
party, will seem to fall into his lap of themselves. In this tech- 
nique, too, the Venetians were masters. In order to get control 
of the estates of nobles upon the mainland, they had the means 
of conferring high titles upon young or inferior nobles. The 
indignation of the older and higher nobles, in consequence, 
always gave occasion for friction and disturbance of the peace 
between the two parties. Thereupon the Venetian government, 
with all formal legal observance, confiscated the estates of the 


delinquents. Precisely in such cases, where the co-operation of 


the disunited elements against the common oppressor would be 
of the most evident utility, it is, very evidently, a general con- 
dition of divide et impera that enmities should have their sufficient 
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ground in something more than the collision of material inter- 


ests. Only when some occasion for enmity is general, some 
antagonism which has its active occasion to find, exists in the 
soul, is it so easy to substitute a quite different opponent from 
the one against whom enmity would have a meaning and pur- 
pose. Divide et impera demands of its artist, that he shall evoke 
that general condition of excitement and pugnacity in which the 
smuggling in of an opponent not at all properly indicated can 
succeed, by means of nagging, slander, flattery, rousing of 
expectation, etc. Accordingly, the form of the struggle may be 
entirely separated from its content and its reasonableness. The 
third party, against whom the enmity of the two others should 
properly be directed, may, at the same time, make himself 
invisible between them, so that the clamor of the two does not 
follow against him, but against each other reciprocally. 

In case, finally, the purpose of the third does not reside in 
an object, but in the immediate control of the two other ele- 
ments, two sociological points of view are essential. 

(1) Certain elements are so formed that they can be suc- 
cessfully opposed only by similar elements. The will to subju- 
gate them finds no proper point of attack in themselves, so that 
the only thing remaining is, as it were, to divide them against 
themselves, and to maintain between the divisions a struggle 
which they now can carry on with homogeneous weapons, until 
they are sufficiently weakened, and so may fall a prey to the 
third party. It has been said that England could gain India 
only by means of India, as Xerxes earlier understood that Greece 
could best be conquered by means of the Greeks. Precisely 
those who by likeness of interests are brought together best 
know reciprocally each other’s weaknesses and their vulnerable 
points, so that the principle of szmzdta stmilibus—the annihilation 
of a condition by producing a similar condition—may here be 
produced in the widest degree. Although reciprocity and unifi- 
cation may best be obtained with a certain degree of qualitative 
variation, because reinforcement, consolidation, organically 
differentiated life can thus result, reciprocal disturbance seems 
to succeed best in case of qualitative likeness, apart, of course, 
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from so great quantitative superiority in the energy of the one 
party that the terms of correlation are a matter of utter indiffer- 
ence. The whole category of enmities of which fraternal strife 
is the extreme derives its radically destructive character pre- 
cisely from the fact that experience and knowledge, just like the 
instincts which have their source in the same radical unity, place 
in the hands of each the most deadly weapon against this very 
opponent. That which constitutes the basis of the relationship 
of similars to each other—namely, knowledge of the external 
situation, and ability to enter sympathetically into the subjective 
situation —this is evidently quite as much the means of the deep- 
est wounds, which do not allow any opportunity for attack to 
escape, and it leads, since by its very nature it is reciprocal, to 
the most utter destruction. Consequently struggle of like against 
like, the division of the enemy into two qualitatively homoge- 
neous parties, is one of the most thorough realizations of divide 
et impera. 

(2) Where it is not possible for the oppressor to have his 


purposes carried out so exclusively by his victims themselves, 
where he must himself enter into their struggle, the scheme is 
very simple. He simply supports the one until the other isa 


practically eliminated factor, whereupon the former is his easy 
prey. This support is most advantageously given to the one 
who of himself is the stronger. This policy may be carried out 
in the more negative form, that the more powerful, in a complex 
of elements which is to be suppressed, may merely be protected. 
Thus Rome, in its subjugation of Greece, placed upon itself, with 
respect to Athens and Sparta, the most obvious reserve. This 
behavior must necessarily produce grievance and envy on the 
one hand, arrogance and overconfidence on the other, a division 
which made the booty easy for the oppressor. The technique 
of a domineering will, namely, of two parties equally interested 
against the third, to protect the stronger until he has ruined the 
weaker, and then, with change of front, to proceed against the 
now isolated party and to subdue him—this technique is not 
less in favor in case of the establishment of world-empires than 
in the case of brawls between street urchins, in the manipulation 
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of political parties by a government not less than in competitive 


struggle in which, for instance, the three elements opposed to 
each other are a very powerful financier or manufacturer, and 
two less important but disagreeable, and in comparison with each 
other unequa!, competitors. In this case, the first mentioned, 
in order to prevent the coalition of the other two against him- 
self, will enter into an agreement about prices, or amount of 
production, with the stronger of the two, an agreement which 
assures to him actual advantages, and through which the weaker 
is embarrassed. So soon as this has taken place, that more 
powerful opponent may throw off his previous ally, who has no 
longer any recourse, and he may annihilate him by underbidding 
or other methods. 

I now pass to a quite different type of those sociological 
formations which are determined by the numerical definiteness 
of their elements. In the case of the dyad and triad configura- 
tions, we had to do with that inner group-life, with all its dif- 
ferences, syntheses, and antitheses, which develops with this 
minimum or maximum number of members. The question did 
not concern the group as a whole, in its relation to others, 
or to a larger group of which it is a part, but the immanent 
reciprocal relationship of its elements. If, now, on the con- 
trary, we ask about the significance which the numerical preci- 
sion betrays in external relations, its most essential function is 
that it makes possible the subdivision of a group into minor 
groups. The teleological meaning of this is, as already indi- 
cated above, the more ready visibility and docility of the total 
group, frequently the first organization and proper mechaniza- 
tion of the same. In purely formal respect, the possibility is 
thereby given of preserving the formation, character, arrange- 
ments of divisions of the whole, independent of the quantitative 
development of the whole. The component parts with which 
its administration reckons, remain qualitatively always the same 
sociological factors, and the increase of the whole changes only 
their multiplier. This is, for example, the enormous advantage 
of the numerical division of armies; their increase proceeds 
thereby with relative technical ease because it follows as a 
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constantly repeated structure of the numerically and organically 
already fixed type. This advantage attaches itself evidently to 
numerical definiteness in general, but not to certain numbers 
only. Nevertheless, a group of a particular number, already 
mentioned above, is of especial historical significance for social 
subdivision, namely, the decimal group and its derivatives. 
Undoubtedly the number of the fingers was the decisive occasion 
for this grouping of ten members for efforts and responsibilities 
in a body, which occurred in many of the oldest cultures. While 
yet entirely lacking arithmetical talent or skill, primitive men 
had in their fingers a primary principle of orientation, with 
which to designate a plurality of units, and to visualize their 
subdivisions and their combinations. This universal and fre- 
quently enough emphasized sense of the five and ten principle 
has, besides, an additional importance for its social application ; 
viz., since the fingers have a relative reciprocal independence and 
autonomous mobility; since, on the other hand, however, they 
are indissolubly dependent (it is said in France of two friends: 
tls sont unis comme deux doigts de la main), and thus come to their 
proper meaning only in their combination, they furnish a highly 
striking picture of the social unification of individuals. The 


unity and peculiar co-operative capacity of those small collective 


elements of larger groups could not be more vividly symbol- 
ized. Even in recent time the Czechish secret society Omladina 
was constituted according to the principle of quintettes. The 
leadership of the society belonged to numerous ‘“‘ hands,” which 
consisted in each case of a “thumb,” ¢. ¢., the chief leader, and 
four “fingers.” How strongly the decimal number was regarded 
as a constituent unity within a greater group is shown perhaps 
in the case of the custom, which reaches back to the remotest 
antiquity, of the “decimation” of divisions of armies in the 
case of revolts, treason, etc. Precisely ten was looked upon as 
a unity which, for the purpose of penalty, could be presented by 
a single individual; or an approximate experience worked in 
co-operation to the effect that in every ten, on the average, a 
ringleader was to be found. The subdivision of a total group 
into ten numerically equal parts, although evidently leading to 
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a totally different result, and although without materially prac- 
tical relationship to the subdivision into the ten individuals, 
appears to me to have been derived psychologically from the 
latter. As the Jews returned from the second exile, 42,360 
Jews with their slaves, they were so subdivided that a tenth, 
selected by lot, took up their abode in Jerusalem, the remaining 
nine-tenths in the country. These were too few for the capital, 
wherefore there was immediately a taking of thought about the 
increase of the population of Jerusalem. The power of the 
decimal principle, as a basis of social division, seems thus to 
have operated blindly against the demands of practice. 

The hundred, derived from the decimal principle, is primarily 
and essentially also a means of subdivision, and historically 
indeed the most important. I have already observed that it 
immediately became the conceptual substitute for subdivision in 
general, so that its name remained attached to the subgroup 
even when the latter contained considerably more or fewer 
members. The Hundreds appeared—most decisively perhaps 
in the important réle that they play in the government of Anglo- 
Saxon England—at the same time as the idea of the subordi- 


nate group in general, whose inner meaning their incomplete 


realization does not alter. It is, in this instance, very notable 
that the Hundreds in ancient Peru still voluntarily paid their 
tribute to the Incas, with the exertion of all their powers, after 
they were reduced to a fourth of their typical number. In this 
case the fundamental sociological fact is that these territorial 
associations were regarded as unities beyond their members. 
Since, however, the liability to taxation, as it appears, rested not 
on the society, as such, but upon its hundred participants, the 
assumption of this obligation by the remaining twenty-five 
shows the more distinctly that the hundred was regarded as a 
unity of absolute and essential solidarity. The strong centripe- 
tality which thus rules this structure enforces the suggestion 
that its significance is to be found, not merely in its utility as a 
principle of division, which is at best something external to it, 
and with which it serves the larger circumscribing group. Apart 
from this, therefore, it is found, in fact, that the number of one 
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hundred members, purely as such, lends to the group a special 
significance and dignity. The nobility in Locri Epizephyrii 
traced its origin back to noble-women of the so-called “hundred 


houses” that had shared in the founding of the colony. In the 
same way, tradition has it that the original settlements by which 
Rome was founded comprised a hundred Latin gentes, a hun- 
dred Sabellic, and a hundred composed ‘of various elements. 
The complete number of one hundred members evidently lends 
the group a certain style, the precisely and accurately limited 
outline, in contrast with which every somewhat smaller or larger 
number appears, to a certain extent, vague and less complete in 
itself. The hundred has an essential unity and system which 
made it especially available for every genealogical mythology, 
a species of symmetry and of rational necessity, while all other 
numbers of group-elements seemed to be accidental, not in like 
manner cohering of inner necessity, not equally unchangeable 
in their proper essential structure. The peculiarly adequate 
relation to our intellectual categories, the easy visibility of the 
number one hundred, which makes it so available as a principle 
of subdivision, thus appears as a reflex of an odjecttve peculiarity 
of the group, which accrues to the latter from this numerical 
precision. 

This just-mentioned qualification is completely separate from 
those previously treated. In the case of the dyad and triad 
combinations, the number determined the proper inner life of 
the group, but it does this still not as quantity; the group 
displays all those phenomena, not because it, as a whole, has 
this size, but the essential thing is definite relationships of each 
individual element, on account of reaction with one or with two 
other elements. Quite different was the case with all survivals 
of the number of the fingers. Here the ground of the synthe- 
sis lay in the more convenient visibility, organization, docility; 
in short, properly not in the group itself, but in the agent that 
had theoretically or practicaily to deal with it. A third signifi- 
cance of the number of members is connected finally with the 
fact that the group objectively and as a whole—that is, without 
distinction of the individual positions of the elements— betrays 
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certain qualities only below or above a definite extent. This 


has been treated above quite generally in connection with the 


difference between, large and small groups. The question now 


arises, however, whether traits of character in the total group 
are not derived from definite numbers of members, in which case, 
of course, the reactions between the individuals constitute the 
real and decisive event. The question merely assumes, how- 
ever, that not the members in their individuality, but their 
assemblage in a picture of the whole, now constitutes the object 
of inquiry. The facts which point to this significance of the 
group-quantity all belong in a single type, namely, the legal 
prescriptions as to the minimum or maximum membership of 
associations in order that, as such, they may lay claim to certain 
functions or rights, or may be liable to the performance of cer- 
tain obligations. The ground for this is close at hand. The 
special qualities which associations develop on the ground of 
their membership, and which justify the legal prescription with 
reference to them, would, to be sure, always be the same, 
attached to the same number, if there were no psychological 
differences between men, and the effect of a group followed its 
quantity as exactly as is the case with the dynamic action of a 
moved homogeneous mass of matter. The inevitable individual 
differences of the members, however, make all precise and antici- 
patory determinations completely elusive. They bring it to pass 
that the same degree of energy or thoughtlessness, of centraliza- 
ton or decentralization, of self-sufficiency or need of leadership, 
which once appears in a group of definite numbers, would a 
second time be discovered in a much smaller, and a third time 
only in a much larger group. The legal provisions, however, 
which must be related somehow to those qualities of associa- 
tions, cannot reckon technically with such paralysis and varia- 
tions on account of the accidental human material. They must 
rather name definite numbers of members held to be an average, 
to which they attach the rights and obligations of societies. The 
assumption must be at the basis that a certain common spirit, a 
certain temper, energy, tendency, emerges within a combined 
number of persons when, and only when, this number has 
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reached a definite height. According as this result is desired or 
deplored will a minimum number be demanded or only a maxi- 
mum number permitted. I cite first certain illustrations of 
the latter. Inthe early Greek period there were legal provi- 
sions that the crews of ships should not number more than five, 
in order to prevent development of piracy. From fear of com- 
bination among apprentices, the Rhine cities determined in 1436 
that not more than three apprentices should appear in the same 
costume. Political prohibitions are most frequent in this sense. 
Philip the Fair in 1305 prohibited all assemblies of more than 
five persons, regardless of the rank of the persons or the form 
of their meeting. Under the ancien régime twenty nobles might 
not assemble even for conference, without special concession 
from the king. Napoleon III. prohibited all unions of more 
than twenty persons that were not specially authorized. In 
England the conventicle act of Charles II. made all religious 
assemblages of more than five persons under one roof penal, and 
the English reaction at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
forbade all assemblages of more than fifty persons, that were 
not announced a long time in advance. In cases of siege it is 
frequently the case that more than three or four persons are for- 
bidden to congregate upon the street, and recently the Berlin 
Kammergericht has decided that a Versammlung, in the sense 
of the law, 7. ¢., which requires police notification, occurs when 
eight persons are present. In the purely economic realm the 
case is found, for example in the English law of 1708, which 
the influence of the Bank of England carried through, that legal 
associations for dealing in money should not include more than 
six participants. In such cases there must always be, on the 
side of the rulers, the conviction that only within groups of the 
given size is there to be found the courage or the rashness, the 
enterprise or the suggestibility, for certain transactions, the 
occurrence of which is not desired. This motive is most evident 
in the case of the laws in restraint of vice. When the number 


of persons present at a rout, of members of a procession, etc., is 
limited, it is because of the experience that in a larger mass the 
impulses that come through the senses easier gain the upper 
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hand, the effects of bad example are more rapid, and the feeling 
of individual responsibility is weakened. The reverse direction 
is taken, with similar basis, in the case of prescriptions which 
demand a minimum number of participants in order that a cer- 
tain legal effect may occur. For instance, in England any 
economic association may achieve corporate right when it num- 
bers at least seven members. In the same spirit, the law every- 
where demands a definite number as a minimum, even though 
that number may be extremely variable, in the case of judges 
whose finding is to have legal force, so that, for example, in 
many places certain judicial colleges are simply called ‘the 
seven.” 

With respect to the former phenomenon it is assumed that 
only with this number of members are the sufficient guarantees 
and the adequate solidarity furnished, without which corporate 
rights are a danger for public economy. In the second example 
the prescribed minimum number seems necessary to secure pro- 
tection against the mistakes and extreme views of the individuals 
in the number, and thus a collective opinion which shall be 
objectively correct. This demand for a minimum number 
emerges very prominently in the case of religious structures. 
The regular religious meetings of the Buddhistic monks of a 
given territory for the purpose of religious revival and a sort of 
confessional demanded the presence of at least four monks. 
This number formed, as it were, the synod, and each monk had, 
as member of the same, a somewhat different significance from 
that of an individual, which he was merely so long as only three 
were present. Likewise the Jews should number at least ten for 
purposes of prayer, and again, according to the constitution 
of North Carolina, which is credited to Locke, any church 
whatsoever or religious community might be formed when it 
consisted of at least seven members. The necessary concentra- 
tion of force and stability of religious community-feeling is in 
these cases, therefore, expected only of a certain number of asso- 
ciates who reciprocally support and promote each other. Ina 
word, in case the law prescribes a minimum number, confidence 
in the plurality and distrust against the isolated individual ener- 
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gies are the operative principle. Where a maximum number is 
fixed, mistrust toward the plurality, which does not operate 
toward its separate components, is, on the contrary, the effective 
principle. 

Whether a prohibition is attached to a maximum or permis- 
sion to a minimum, the legislators will not have been in any 
doubt that the result which they fear or wish occurs only quite 
irregularly, and in a merely average constancy in connection 
with the fixed limits, but the arbitrariness of the determination 
is in this case quite as unavoidable and justifiable as in the deter- 
mination of a period of life after which persons assume the rights 
and duties of their majority. Without any question, subjective 
capacity for this responsibility occurs in the case of many earlier 


and in others later, in the case of zone at one stroke in the pre- 
cise minute fixed by law, but praxis can obtain the fixed stand- 
ards which it needs only by means of dividing the series, which 
in itself is continuous, for the purposes of the law at a given 
point into two divisions, the quite distinct methods of treating 


which can find no precise justification in the objective character- 
istics of the two. Hence it is so extremely instructive that in 
all definitions from which the above examples are selected, the 
special quality of the persons affected by the definition does not 
at all come into consideration, although it necessarily determines 
each individual case. It is, however, nothing tangible, and as 
the tangible element there remains, therefore, only the number 
It is essential to demonstrate the universally prevailing profound 
feeling that the number would be the decisive factor if the indi- 
vidual differences did not counteract their working; that, how- 
ever, for precisely this reason these effects are securely contained 
in the ultimate total phenomena. 


PROFESSOR Dr. GEORG SIMMEL. 
UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
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THE SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY. 
VIII. THE PRIMARY CONCEPTS OF SOCIOLOGY." 


1. The physical and spiritual environment.— On the physical side 
we have said all that is needed for the purposes of this survey in 
the fourth paper of this series.?_ In a word, sociology is not a 
physical science, but at every step the sociologist must be prepared 
to ask the question: To what extent are the activities of men that 
we are considering influenced by that natural environment which 
the physical sciences interpret? Sociology is science rather 
than philosophy—using both terms in an old sense which we 
shall explain away presently —for this reason: We are not trying 
to construct a speculative, conceptual abstraction, in order to 
make that the subject of our inquiry. We are not dealing with 
a subject that exists in a vacuum, or in the clouds, or merely 
within the realm of thought-phenomena. We are aware that an 
earthquake, or a thunderstorm, and an outburst of human passion 
or a play of human sentiment, occur in the same world, and have 
to be accounted for, in the case of the second order of facts, by 
reference in part to the same laws which operate in the case of the 
first order of facts. Why are crimes against property more fre- 
quent in winter than in summer, and why are the same classes of 
crime more ingenious in the temperate than in the torrid zone ? 
For one reason, among others; that in the former cases the 
struggle with nature for the means of subsistence is much more 
difficult. The conditions of life are more relentless. It costs 
more effort to live at all. The criminal impulse is more sharply 
stimulated under the pressure of the more acute necessity. 

This perception that men are dependent upon physical nature 


is so obvious that it has often been impossible to break away 
from the force of its implications sufficiently to see that any 


* The first seven papers of this series appeared in this JouRNAL, Vol. V, Nos. 3, 4, 
and §; and Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
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other factor is concerned in human life. We have had material- 
istic interpretations of life galore, from some of the pre- 
Platonists to living writers. The fact which all these philosophies 
have overworked is that every external act, and every subjective 
emotion which occurs in the case of any person, has the whole 
mass of physical surroundings and antecedents as its conditions. 
One does not utter a sentiment, or compose a song, or offer a 
prayer, or feel a transcendental emotion, without being, in some 
degree or sort, moved to the same by the soil and climate and 
technical processes and institutional arrangements which consti- 
tute the vehicle of one’s life. But the fact that the same farm 
produces Websters whom the world has already forgotten and 
the Webster whom the world will never forget, proves that the 
materialistic interpretation of life is a snap-judgment. The 
physical environment is always present, but it is not all that is 
present. In considering any social problem we must always 
ask: How much does the physical environment have to do with 
the case? The answer will in some instances be a negligible 
quantity. In others it will furnish the only clue to the situation, 
as distinguished from similar situations that turn out differently 
under other physical conditions. 

For instance, the chief reason why Germany cherishes a 
colonial policy today, and why the United States merely tolerates 
a provisional colonial policy, is the physical difference between 
German over-population and American under-population. On 
the other hand, the reason why Germany clings to the union 
of church and state, while America abhors it, is so very remotely 
connected with physical conditions that it would be a strain upon 
language and ideas to give the physical factor in the case any 
weight at all. Whether we are dealing with percentages of 
individual cases of given types in a population, or with types of 


purely social organization on a large scale, the sociological pro- 
gram must always be to give the physical factor precisely the 
value which it has—no more, no less, neither minimized nor 


exaggerated by any a priort, speculative assumptions. 
Parallel with the physical environment we must prepare to 


give proportionate value to the second condition mentioned in 
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the title of this section, viz., the spiritual environment. As Pro- 
fessor Thomas has said in his paper on ‘The Gaming Instinct’’:' 

Psychologically the individual is inseparable from his surroundings, and 
his attitude toward the world is determined by the nature of suggestions from 
the outside. The general culture and social position of his parents, the ideals 
of the social set in which he moves, the schools he attends, the /iterature he 
sees, the girl he wants to marry, are among the factors which determine the life- 
directions of the youth. From the complex of suggestions coming to him in 
the social relations into which he is born or thrown, he selects and follows 
those recurring persistently, emanating from attractive personalities, or aris- 
ing in critical circumstances. 

Professor Ross has used the term “social ascendency”’ for the 
whole sum of facts in a society by which tradition and derived 
standards impose themselves upon the individual. This social 
ascendency is partly by means of social machinery, like the 
industrial and the governmental systems. It is partly by means 
of ideas, customs, standards of taste, form, morals, which most 
of the persons affected by them do not express in words. They 
are an invisible presence, but they often dictate the course of 
social events as absolutely as a physical cause procures its 
effect. Perhaps the best illustration for Americans is the race- 
sentiment in the South, as contrasted with the promiscuity of 
sentiment on the same subject in the North. A visitor from the 
North goes to a southern state, and before he has been there an 
hour, if he mingles with the people, he detects a something in the 
social tone which he has read about, but never before directly 
experienced. He finds himself among some of the most genial, 
warm-hearted, high-minded people he has ever seen, but he finds 
them governed by a code of sentiments toward the colored man 
which seem to him unintelligible and inconsistent. The north- 
ern man does not know how to draw the distinctions in his 
conduct toward the black man which the southern man draws 
instinctively, and on the other hand the northern man will draw 


lines at points where the southern man does not feel the need 
of them. Here are two different spiritual environments. The 
southern man lives in an environment of race-distinctions. The 


northern man lives in an environment of merely personal dis- 


* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. VI, p. 761. 
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tinctions. To the northern man personal likes and dislikes, 
social inclusion or exclusion, will depend on the individual. 
His being a negro makes no more difference than his being a 
Spaniard or Italian or Russian or Englishman. To the southern 
man the idea of a socially acceptable negro is a contradiction 
in terms. 

No argument on the merits of the case is implied in the illus- 
tration. The point is that these familiar mental attitudes are 
convenient evidences of the universal reality, viz., a spiritual 
tone, atmosphere, perspective, standard, which sets the limits of 
action for individuals in the community." 

It is necessary to emphasize the fact of the spiritual environ- 
ment, partly because we have that familiarity with it which breeds 
contempt. It is so commonplace that we think it may be 
ignored. It is necessary, also, because in other cases the fact 
is like the pressure of the atmosphere. Each of us is affected 
by it most intimately, but few of us have discovered it. Just as 
every portion of space has its physical atmosphere, so every por- 
tion of society has its thought-atmosphere. This mental envel- 
ope largely explains habit and custom, impulse and endeavor, 
power and limitation within the society. To know the act, the 


person, the episode, the social situation, the social problem, 


the social movement in any single case, we must know the 
thought-environment or the spiritual environment in which it 
occurs. This is a requirement that is universal and without 
exceptions.’ 

2. The personal units.—Nothing more clearly signalizes the 
difference between present sociology and the older philosophies 
of history than the matter-of-fact analysis which we now make of 
the persons who compose society. We do not deal with the 
metaphysical conception of a fictitious individual, on the one 
hand, nor are we, on the other hand, any longer speculating about 
‘society ’’ as though it were an affair independent of persons, 


* Vid. above, Vol. VI, pp. 354-6, “A Subjective Environment.” 


*It has recently been made use of in a very forcible way by PROFESSOR JOHN 
DewEY in a paper entitled “Interpretation of the Savage Mind,” Psychological 
Review, May, 1902. 
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and leading a singular and superior order of life apart from per- 
sons. We see that human society in all times and places is the 
combined activities of persons who react upon each other in 
countless ways. It becomes a first consideration, then, to derive 
a thoroughly objective, positive, literal conception of these per- 
sonal units, always producing social situations and social reac- 
tions. 

Social philosophy, as just now hinted, has always vibrated 
between theories of individuals, regarded as independent, self- 
sufficient existences, and theories of soctety, regarded as an 
entity which has its existence either altogether independent of 
individuals or at least by and through the merging and the 
submerging of individuals. Accordingly the question has been 
debated from time immemorial: ‘Does society exist for 
the individual or the individual for society?” or, more specifi- 
cally, ‘‘ Does the state exist for the individual or the individual 
for the state?” In contrast with all the forms of philosophy 
which propose problems of this sort, it is a primary proposition 
of sociology that the issue raised by these inquiries is essentially 
artificial and fictitious, because the dilemma presented is created 
only by a begging of the real question. It is assumed that 
there is a disjunctive, alternative, exclusive relation between indi- 
viduals and societies. At best the one is assumed to be merely 
a means to the other, in such a sense that the means ceases to 
be of account when it has done what it can toward the end. It 
is impossible to criticise in full this way of looking at things, with- 
out using concepts which need previous explanation — concepts 
which we shall reach presently. It is also impossible to say 
whether the psychologists or the sociologists have had most to 
do with discovering this fallacy. However this may be, the 
formulation of life in terms of activity has brought psychologists 
and sociologists to the point of view that individuals and socie- 
ties are not means to each other, but phases of each other. A 
society is a combining of the activities of persons. A person is 


a center of conscious impulses which realize themselves in full 


only in realizing a society. 
Quite recently there has been revived discussion of Aristotle's 
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dictum, ‘‘man is a social animal.’ It has been asserted and 
denied that Aristotle was right. Whether Aristotle meant to 


express what we now see to be the truth or not may be left to 


those who care for such trifles. That there is a sense, and an 
important one, in which man is a social animal is a primary 
sociological datum. Man cannot be man without acting and 
reacting with man. The presence of others is necessary in 
order that I may be myself. The self that is in me cannot 
become aware of itself, and display itself, except by means of 
contacts with other people. Just as the mind needs the body in 
order to be a force in the world; just as the hand needs the eye, 
and both need the nerves, and all need the heart, in order that 
either may be its peculiar self by doing a peculiar work in 
partnership with other organs; so a person is not a person with- 
out the reaction and the reinforcement which partnerships with 
other persons permit. It may be that men begin to occupy 
their place, a little above the anthropoid ape and a little lower 
than the angels, by perpetually fighting with each other. 
Whether this is the case or not, we know that the fighting which 
men have done with each other has been among the means of 
developing the individual and the social type. Using the term 
‘‘social,’’ not as an expression of moral quality, but as an index 
of reactions between conscious beings, it is as literally true, and 
first of all in the same sense true, that man is a socia! animal, as 
that the eagle is a bird of flight. The latter proposition does 
not mean that the eagle is born flying. It simply means that 
the eagle does not get to be an eagle except through learning 
to fly, and in the practice of flying. So men are social animals 
in the sense that they do not get to be men except through 
learning and practicing the arts of contact with other men. 

All this is so simple, to be sure, that it might well go without 
saying, if different kinds of philosophy had not made the seem- 
ingly obvious fact a matter of doubt, dispute, and confusion. 
The sociologist needs to make the fact clear to himself at the 
outset of his attempts to understand society. The personal 
units that are the integers in all social combinations are not of 
themselves, apart from such combinations, integers at all. A 
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brick is as much a brick when it is dropped and forgotten on the 
way from the kiln to the building as the other bricks that are set in 
the wall. It is not a part of a structure, but it has all its individ- 
ual characteristics independent of other bricks. A brick, gua brick, 
is not a social phenomenon. A person, on the contrary, cannot 
come into physical existence except through the co-operation of 
parent persons; he cannot become a self-sustaining animal unless 
protected for several years by other persons; and he cannot find 
out and exercise his capabilities unless stimulated to countless 
forms of action by contact with other persons. The personal 
units in society, then, are units that in countless ways depend 
upon each other for possession of their own personality. They 
find themselves in each other. They continually seek each 
other. They perpetually realize themselves by means of each 
other. 

We might go on to show that mere consciousness itself is, 
to a considerable degree, an affair not of an assumed individual, 
existing like a brick, unrelated to other bricks, and not depend- 
ent upon other bricks for its characteristics. Consciousness in 
itself, or at least self-consciousness, is not an individual but a 
social phenomenon. We do not arrive at self-consciousness 
except by coming into circuit with other persons, with whom we 
achieve awareness of ourselves.* For sociological purposes this 
degree of refinement is unnecessary. We need to know simply 
that persons do not enlarge and equip and enrich and exercise 
their personality except by maintaining relations with other per- 
sons. Even Robinson Crusoe kept up a one-sided connection 
with society. If, when he walked out of the surf to the shore, 
he had left behind him the mental habits, the language, the ideas 
which he had amassed in contact with other persons, not enough 
available means of correlating his actions would have remained 
to provide him with his first meal. 

It must be observed, further, that these considerations are not 


mere pedantic generalities. Some of the most intensely practi- 


cal public questions of the present and the immediate future go 
back to premises involved in the foregoing. Some of the 


1 Vid. BALDWIN, Social and Ethical Interpretations. 
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sharpest conflicts of opinion and practice in politics and busi- 
ness will have to be fought out on lines drawn from the base 
just indicated. For instance, old-fashioned Jeffersonian democ- 
racy was a political philosophy which assumed precisely the 
individualism rejected above as an optical illusion. Ali the 
modern variations of Jeffersonian democracy, in spite of their 
stalwart and salutary traits, are weak from the implications of 
this impossible individual, and they are foreordained failures in 
just the proportion in which they ignore the composite, depend- 
ent, social character of the individual. On the other hand, all 
the socialisms, from the mildest to the most radical, imply the 
opposite misconception, viz., that society is the only real exist- 
ence, and that the personal units have no separate and distinct 
claims or character sufficient to modify theories devoted solely 
to the perfection of social organization. All socialisms tend to 
gravitate toward programs which magnify social machinery, and 
minimize the importance of the personal units. All such ques- 
tions as that of municipal control of public utilities; the relation 
of the state to education, morals, the dependent classes, religion ; 
the relation of the public to corporations and combinations, to 
artificial encouragement of industries by tariffs, patents, treaties, 
and other devices; with the thousand and one variations of the 
problems continually confronting every modern community; imply 
and involve assumptions about the relation of society as a whole to 
the personal units. Of course, very few persons will bring these 
fundamental considerations, in their naked academic form, into 
the arena of practical politics or business; but every person who 
influences politics or business will, consciously or unconsciously, 
throw into the scale the weight of his prejudice about this matter 
of the personal unit vs. the social whole. The sort of work that 
the sociologist has to do is needed as a means of reducing the 
weight of both kinds of prejudice, and of substituting for each 
a just conception of the intrinsic relation between the personal 
units and the social whole. 

Accordingly, while we must emphasize this, so to speak, 
diffused social personality of the apparently individual units, and 
while the fact that each person realizes himself very largely at a 
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distance from himself in the activities of other persons — while 
this fact becomes a very significant factor in the most practical 
calculations of politics and business, the present tendencies in 
social theory and practice so strongly favor this side of the facts 
that emphasis of the personal side, the individual aspect, of the 
situation is imperative. 

As a mere latest and highest order of the animal kingdom, 
the human race is simply a mass of matter formed by the opera- 
tion of physical forces, and distributed through space by the 
operation of other physical forces. So far, the human race is 
one aggregate, as truly as the land and the water of the 
earth’s surface, or the atmosphere that surrounds the earth, 
or the system of the starry host that fills the heavens. Asa 
conscious company, however, the human race is not one aggre- 
gate, but a whole composed of as many distinct and self- 
impelled units as there are persons in the human family. We 
have taken due account of the fact that society is always and 
inevitably conditioned by its character as a portion of flotsam 
and jetsam within a physical environment, and furthermore as a 


portion of that environment. But society, in that portion of its 


character which sociology has especially to consider, is not 
matter, but persons. These persons have such fundamental 
likenesses that certain general propositions are true of them all, 
and we both may and must think of them as one and inseparable. 
They have such decisive differences that we have to count with 
them as though they were radically and finally separate. 

To express the facts in an illustration, society is not a 
machine, a locomotive, for instance. Society has no single 
motor contrivance which furnishes power to all other parts of 
the machine. Society has no fire-box and boiler which send 
steam into the cylinders, and society does not transfer force 
from certain active parts to certain inert parts, so that the 
latter have power of motion. The trucks of the locomotive 
could not move of themselves. The driving-wheels could not 
move of themselves. The connecting-rod could not move of 
itself. The piston could not move of itself. The water could not 
boil of itself. Society, on the contrary, is a whole made up of 
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parts each of which can and does move of itself, and indeed the 


only way to get these personal units to move as persons is to 
call upon the motor machinery which is located in each person. 
When the engineer wants the locomotive to do its work, he does 
not appeal to trucks and driving-wheels and connecting-rods 
and boiler-pipes, etc., to exert motor energy of their own. He 
supplies an external energy. When society acts, it has no 
source of energy outside of the consciousness of the personal 
units who compose it. Thoughts and feelings in these units 
must set the units in motion. Thoughts and feelings in one 
unit must correspond with thoughts and feelings in many others 
in order that there may be positive social action. If the 
thoughts and feelings in the units fail to co-operate, there is 
simply negative or destructive reaction between them. 

A profounder psychological analysis of the individual than is 
necessary for our purpose is both possible and necessary before 
we reach ultimate theorems of conscious action. We may con- 
tent ourselves, however, for sociological purposes, with going 
simply thus far, viz.: persons are centers of likes and dislikes, 
of sympathies and antipathies, of wants and aversions, of 
demands and of rejections, of desires and of disgusts. All 
action that goes on in society is the movement and counter- 
movement of persons impelled by the particular assortment of 
these feelings which is located in each. Society is what it is at 
any time as the resultant of all the efforts of all the personal 
units to reach each its own peculiar sort of satisfaction. 

We have found it most convenient to group the wants which 
all men feel under six heads. Every desire which men betray 
may be analyzed down to elements which fall into these groups, 
viz.: (a) health, (4) wealth, (c) sociability, (d) knowledge, (¢) 
beauty, (/) rightness." Our main proposition with reference to 
this analysis of the personal units is this: Jn order to have an 
adequate analysis of any soctal situation, past or present, it ts neces- 
sary to have an account of the precise content and proportions of these 
several wants, both in typical persons of the society and in the group 
as a whole; i. e., what proportion do the physical desires, for 


*Vid. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocIOLOoGY, Vol. VI, pp. 177-93. 
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example, bear to all the desires, and in what form are physical 
satisfactions sought? So of each of the other desires. 

No better brief illustration is at hand than one furnished by 
Professor Dewey in the paper mentioned above.’ His thesis is 
that occupations determine the fundamental modes of human 
activity, and that the occupation, presupposing different imme- 
diate and remote objects of desire, and requiring variations in 


fundamental modes of activity, produces variations of mental 


type, including variations of desires. For instance, the hunting 


life differs in turn from the agricultural, the pastoral, the mili- 
tary, the trading, the manually productive, and intellectual, etc. 
Each of these different kinds of life presents distinct classes of 
problems. Each stimulates its peculiar classes of desire. Each 
promotes the formation of peculiar habits, in adapting effort to 
satisfaction of the desires. Each of these types of habit formed 
by an earlier and necessary stage in conquering the conditions 
of life tends to persist, and it reappears as a modifier of the 
impulses and habits that survive and are more appropriate in a 
later stage. 

Whether the illustration goes as far as necessary or not, we 
have sufficiently emphasized the main contention: Ad soctal 
problems are problems of the relations of personal units that have in 
themselves distinct initiative and choice and force. This personal 
equation must be assigned its real value, in order to reach a true for- 
mula of the social reaction. 

3. Interests — No single term is of more constant use in recent 
sociology than this term zferests. We must use it in the plural 
partly for the sake of distinguishing it from the same term in 
the sense which has become so familiar in modern pedagogy. 
The two uses of the term are closely related, but they are not 
precisely identical. The pedagogical emphasis is rather on the 
voluntary attitude toward a possible object of attention. The 
sociological emphasis is on attributes of persons which may be 
compared to the chemical affinities of different elements.’ 

"Vid. p. 200. 

? Probably it is needless to say that the term “interest” in this connection, 


whether used in the singular or the plural, has nothing to do with the economic term 


“ interest.” 
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To distinguish the pedagogical from the sociological use of the 
term “interest,” we may say pedagogically of a supposed case: 
“The boy has no ¢nterest in physical culture, or in shop-work, or 
in companionship with other boys, or in learning, or in art, or in 
morality.”’ That is, attention and choice are essential elements 
of interest in the pedagogical sense. On the other hand, we 
may say of the same boy, in the sociological sense: “‘ He has not 
discovered his health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, 
and rightness interests.”” We thus imply that interests, in the 
sociological sense, are not necessarily matters of attention and 
choice. They are rather affinities, latent in persons, pressing 
for satisfaction, whether the persons are conscious of it or not; 
they are indicated spheres of activity which persons enter into 
and occupy in the course of realizing their personality. 

Accordingly we have implied, and to some extent expressed, 
all that is involved in the fact of interests, in what was said in 
the previous section about the personal units. Interests are 
merely specifications in the make-up of the personal units. We 
have several times named the most general classes of interests 
which we find serviceable in sociology, viz.: health, wealth, socia- 
bility, knowledge, beauty, and rightness. These have been suf- 
ficiently commented on in the passage already cited.*. In that 
passage these interests were treated as elements of personality.* 

We need to emphasize, in addition, several considerations 
about these interests which are the motors of all individual and 
social action: First, there is a subjective and an objective aspect 
of them all. It would be easy to use terms of these interests in 
speculative arguments in such a way as to shift the sense falla- 
ciously from the one aspect to the other; ¢. g., moral conduct, as 
an actual adjustment of the person in question with other per- 
sons, is that person’s “interest,” in the objective sense. On the 
other hand, we are obliged to think of something in the person 


himself impelling him, however unconsciously, toward that moral 


conduct, z. ¢., interest as “unsatisfied capacity,” in the subjective 


* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. VI, pp. 177-200. 


2 For a somewhat more highly generalized expression of them as interests, vid. 
tbid., Vol. VI, pp. 60-66. 
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sense. So with each of the other interests. The fact that these 
two senses of the term are always concerned must never be 


ignored; but, until we reach refinements of analysis which 


demand use for these discriminations, they may be left out of 
sight. Second, human interests pass more and more from the 
latent, subjective, unconscious state to the active, objective, 
conscious form. That is, before the baby is self-conscious the 
baby’s essential interest in bodily well-being is operating in per- 
formance of the organic functions. A little later the baby is old 
enough to understand that certain regulation of his diet, certain 
kinds of work or play, will help to make and keep him well and 
strong. Henceforth there is in him a co-operation of interest 
in the fundamental sense, and interest in the derived, secondary 
sense, involving attention and choice. If we could agree upon 
the use of terms, we might employ the word “desire” for 
this development of interest; 2. ¢., physiological performance 
of function is, strictly speaking, the health interest; the desires 
which men actually pursue within the realm of bodily func- 
tion may be normal, or perverted, in an infinite scale of variety. 
So with each of the other interests. Third, with these quali- 
fications provided for, resolution of human activities into pursuit 
of differentiated interests becomes the first clue to the combina- 
tion that unlocks the mysteries of society. We need not trouble 
ourselves very much in general about nice metaphysical dis- 
tinctions between the aspects of interest, because we have mainly 
to do with interests in the same sense in which the man of affairs 
uses the term. The practical politician looks over the lobby at 
Washington, and he classifies the elements that compose it. He 
says, ‘‘ Here is the railroad interest, the sugar interest, the labor 
interest, the army interest, the canal interest, the Cuban interest, 
etc.”” He uses the term “interest” essentially in the socio- 
logical sense, but in a relatively concrete form, and he has in 
mind little more than variations of the wealth interest. He 
would explain the legislation of a given session as the final bal- 
ance between these conflicting pecuniary interests. He is right, 
in the main; and every social action is, in the same way, an 
accommodation of the various interests which are represented in 
the society concerned. 
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It ought to be plain, then, that our analysis of society, first into 
personal units and then into the operative interests within the 
units, is not the construction of an esoteric mystery, to be the 
special preserve of sociology. It isa frank, literal, matter-of- 
fact expression of the reality which society presents for our 
inspection; and it is the most direct step toward insight into the 
realities of society. Social problems are entanglements of 
persons with persons, and each of these persons is a combination 
of interests developed in certain unique proportions and direc- 
tions. All study of social situations must consequently be 
primarily a qualitative and quantitative analysis of actually 
observed mixtures of interests. Whether it is a problem of 
getting the pupils in a school to do good work, or of making the 
religious force in a church effective, or of defending a town 
against illegal liquor traffic, or of organizing laborers for proper 
competition with employers, or of securing an enlightened national 
policy toward foreign peoples—whether the particular social 
situation or problem which we have in hand fills out the four 
walls of our house or reaches to the ends of the earth, in every 
case the primary terms of the problem are the particular interests 
of the particular persons who compose that particular situation. 

The phrase “properties of numbers”’ survives in many minds 
from their earliest encounters with arithmetic. Whether or not 
it was good pedagogy to use the phrase we will not inquire, but 
the idea and the program behind the phrase may furnish an 
analogy for our present use. The boy who simply makes change 
for the papers he sells on the street corner has this at least in 
common with Newton and Laplace, and the bookkeepers, and 
the actuaries, and the engineers, who carry on the most compli- 
cated mathematical calculations, viz., they are concerned with 
the “properties of numbers.” So far as the problems of each 


go, they must learn, somehow or other, to know the properties 
of numbers under all circumstances where they occur. In like 
manner, people who seek social intelligence, whether they are 
street gamins hustling for a living with help from nobody, or 
social philosophers attempting to report the past and to foretell 
the future of the human family, all are dealing with the properties 
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of persons, Just as the chemist must very early get familiar 


with certain primary facts about his “elements,” their specific 
gravity, their atomicity, their relation to oxygen, etc., etc.; so 
the sociologist, whether amateur or ptofessional, must early get 
a working knowledge of the essential peculiarities of persons. 
Sociology accordingly amounts to a technique for detecting, 
classifying, criticising, measuring, and correlating human inter- 
ests, first with reference to their past and present manifesta- 
tions, and second with reference to their indications for the 
future. The sociological study that is provided for in university 
courses is not like the instruction in law, which is calculated to 
make men the most effective practitioners under the code that 
now exists. All our programs of sociological study are more 
like the courses in pure and applied mathematics which a West 
Point student is obliged to take. They are not expected to give 
him specific knowledge of the situations which he may encounter 
ina campaign. They are supposed to make him familiar with 
the elements out of which all possible military situations are 
composed, with the means of calculating all possible relationships 
that can occur between these elements, and with the necessary 
processes of controlling theoretical and practical dealings with 
these elements under any circumstances whatsoever. 

Every real social problem throws upon the sociologist who 
undertakes to deal with it the task of calculating a unique 
equation of interests. General sociology is a preparation for 
judging a concrete combination of interests very much as general 
training in physiology and pathology and clinical practice pre- 
pares the physician for diagnosis of the new cases which will 
occur in his practice. He may never meet precisely the same 
combinations of conditions and symptoms which he has con- 
sidered in the course of his preparatory training, but he is sup- 
posed to have become familiar at least with all the general types 
of conditions and symptoms which can occur, and to have 
acquired ability to form reliable judgments on the specific nature 
of any new combinations of them which he may encounter. 

Suppose, for instance, we are dealing with the practical prob- 
lems of law-enforcement in a particular town in a state which has 
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a prohibition law. There are certain very familiar types of 


persons who persist in treating the situation as though it were 


an affair of two and only two simple factors, viz., the law on the 
one side, and its violation on the other. The fact is that both 
the law and the violation are expressions of highly complex 
mixtures of interests, and ‘neither the law nor the violation pre- 
cisely represents the actual balance of interests in the community. 
On the one hand, the law was derived from a co-operation of 
at least these six factors, viz.: first, a high, pure, mora/ interest 
that was uppermost in certain people ; second, an interest in good 
social repute, spurred by a state of conscience that condemns the 
liquor traffic, but without enough moral sympathy with the con- 
demnation to act accordingly unless lashed to action by the zeal 
of the first interest; third, a politcal interest, in making capital 
out of a policy which would win certain voters; fourth, a dusiness 
interest, in getting the trade of certain people by opposing a 
traffic that they oppose, or in creating difficulties for a traffic 
which is indirectly a competitor; fifth, a personal or family 
interest, in preventing or punishing a traffic which has inflicted 
or threatens to inflict injury upon self or relatives; sixth, an 
interest in the Aguor traffic itself, which calculates that opposition 
can be fought more adroitly when it is in the shape of positive 
law, than when it is vague and general. In every particular case 
these six sorts of interest that create the law will be subdivided 
according to circumstances, and the relative influence of each 
will vary indefinitely. We no sooner realize these facts than we 
are aware that in its substance, its force, its spirit, the law is not 
the absolute, categorical, unequivocal factor that it is in its form. 
While it has no uncertain sound as a statutory mandate, expressed 
in impersonal words, it has a most decidedly quavering quality 
when traced back tothe human wills whose choices give it all its 
power. 

On the other hand, if we analyze the violations of the law, 
we find that it arises, first, from thoroughly zmmoral interests — 
greed of gain, contempt for social rights, willingness to profit by 
the physical and moral ruin of others. Second, the interest in 
satisfying the drink appetite. This ranges from the strong and 
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constant demand of the habitual or besotted drunkard to the 
weak and intermittent demand of the man who uses liquor some- 
what as he uses olives or citron or malted milk. Third, the inter- 
est in personal freedom. There are always people in considerable 
numbers who want to do whatever others presume to say they ought 


not todo. This faction includes elements from hopeless moral 


perversity to highly developed moral refinement. Fourth, dust- 


ness interests not directly connected with the liquor traffic : belief 
that trade follows the bartender; desire to keep solid with the 
interests directly dependent upon the liquor traffic ; competition 
with other towns that are said to draw away trade by favoring 
liquor sellers, etc. Fifth, political interests, desire to use the liquor 
interest for personal or party ends. Sixth, social interests. 
Friends are directly or indirectly interested in the liquor traffic, 
and influence must go in their favor, from the negative kind that 
allows hands to be tied and mouths closed, to the positive kind 
that manipulates influence of every sort to obstruct the opera- 
tion of the law. Seventh, /egitimate business interests. 

This rough analysis of the situation shows that, instead of 
two simple factors, viz., daw and the violation, we are really 
dealing with a strangely assorted collection of interests, awk- 
wardly struggling to express themselves in theory and in prac- 
tice. We are not arguing the question how to deal with the 
liquor traffic, and we are not implying an opinion one way or the 
other about prohibitory laws. We are simply showing that, 
whether we are dealing with one kind of a law or another, we 
may be very uncritical about the ultimate factors involved. 
The two facts in question, viz.,the law and the violation, prove 
to be in reality the selfsame persons expressing different ele- 
ments of their own interests. The father of the prohibitory 
policy has been known to plead with a judge not to pass sen- 
tence on a liquor seller in accordance with his own law. The 
same persons who sustain the law also violate the law in some 
of the different degrees of violating and sustaining referred to 
above. The law on the one hand, and the violation on the 
other, are nothing but shadows, or apparitions, or accidents, 
except as they reflect the actual balance of interests present in 
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the members of the community. The real problems involved 
are, first, to discover whether the law or the violation most 
nearly corresponds with the actual desires lodged in the persons; 
and, second, to devise ways and means of changing the balance 
of desires in the persons, in case immorality proves to be the 
community choice. 

It is both a social and a sociological blunder to proceed as 
though the law were something precise, invariable, and absolute. 
The law is an approximate verbal expression of social choices 
which are mixed, variable, and accommodating in a very high 
degree. The law has no existence, as a real power, outside of 
the continued choices of the community that gives it effect. In 
a very real and literal sense it is necessary to get the algebraic 
sum both of the law-abiding and of the law-violating interests, 
in order to know just what the psychological choice of the com- 
munity, as distinguished from the formal law, really is. 

This illustration has been carried out at such length because it 
is a kind of problem with which all of us are more or less in 
contact, and our ways of dealing with it so frequently show 
practical disregard of the elementary significance of the opera- 
tive interests concerned. The main point is that for theoretical 
or practical dealing with concrete social problems we need to be 
expert in detecting and in measuring the precise species of inter- 
ests that combine to form the situation. To carry the illustra- 
tion a little farther, most of the states in the American union 
agree to prohibit both intemperance and ignorance. In general, 
all of us, both communities and individuals, condemn both vices. 
We put our condemnation in the shape of laws regulating the 


liquor traffic, on the one hand, and laws establishing free and 


perhaps compulsory education, on the other hand. When we 
attempt to define intemperance and ignorance, however, we find 
that we have infinitely varied points of view, and that our desires 
are correspondingly varied. We consequently lend very differ- 
ent elements of meaning and force to the formal laws. Some of 
us think that intemperance begins only when a man gets physi- 
cally violent, or fails to pay for the liquor he consumes; and that 
ignorance means inability to read and write. Others of us 
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think that intemperance exists whenever fermented or alcoholic 
liquors are swallowed in any form or quantity, and that igno- 
rance is lack of a college education. Accordingly the phenom- 
ena of the continued consumption of liquors, in spite of laws 


against intemperance, and of persistent non-consumption of school 


privileges, in spite of laws against ignorance, are equally and 
alike inevitable manifestations of the actual assortment of desires 
out of which the community life is composed. We repeat, then: 
the problem of changing the facts is the problem of transform- 
ing the interests (desires) that make the facts. Social efficiency, 
on the part of persons zealous to alter the facts, involves skill in 
discovering the actual character of the desires present, knowl- 
edge of the psychology of desires, and tact in the social peda- 
gogy and politics and diplomacy which convert less into more 
social desires. 

These statements imply all the reasons for the study of funda- 
mental sociology. From first to last our life is a web woven by 
our interests. Sociology may be said to be the science of 
human interests and their workings under all conditions, just as 
chemistry is sometimes defined as ‘“‘the science of atoms and 
their behavior under all conditions.” Man at his least is merely 
a grubbing and mating animal. He has developed no interests 
beyond those of grubbing and mating, or those tributary to 
grubbing and mating. Every civilization in the world today 
carries along a certain percentage of survivals of this order of 
interests, and societies still exist wholly on the level of these 
interests. On the other hand, some men develop such attenuated 
spiritual interests that they pay only perfunctory and grudging 
tribute to the body at all, and live in an atmosphere of unworldly 
contemplation. Between these extremes are the activities of 
infinitely composite society, moved by infinite diversities of 
interests. These interests, however, as we have seen, are varia- 
tions and permutations of a few rudimentary interests. Our 
knowledge of sociology, 7%. ¢., our systematized knowledge of 
human society, will be measured by the extent of our ability to 
interpret all human society in terms of its effective interests. 

4. Association —Some of the terms in our schedule may be 
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classed as highly conceptual. They may be criticised as theoret- 
ical and even fanciful. Of course, we would not admit the claim, 
but there would be plausible pretexts for urging it. The pres- 
ent term, however, is only in the slightest degree open to that 
impeachment. It calls attention to one of the constant and uni- 
versal facts of the human situation. It puts that fact in the 
form of a generalized expression. It thereby registers a funda- 
mental condition of every human problem. This condition can- 
not be eliminated or ignored without reading the situation itself 
out of existence. Ina word, the term means that whatever has 
to do with human society thereby has to do with men associating 
or im association. Society and association connote and presup- 
pose and imply and involve each other. As terms they are cor- 
relates, as facts they are essentially identical. 

But it is objected, on the other hand: “This goes without 
saying. It should be taken for granted. We cannot talk about 
society without assuming it. To say that society is association, 
or that all men live in association, is a commonplace and a plati- 
tude. It is not science, but only a parody and a burlesque of 
science.” The answer is that the fallacy of all fallacies is the 
turning of the real into the unreal by neglecting the obvious. 
This concept “association” thrusts itself upon every man in his 
senses, but the history of philosophy down to the present 
moment is strewn thick with proof that men can be preternatu- 
rally skilful in avoiding it. Rousseau would have been a man 
without an occupation if he and his dupes had accepted associa- 
tion as a literal, universal fact. The theory of the “social con- 
tract” would have perished still-born, if this commonplace of 
association had been brought to bear upon it. The whole indi- 
vidualistic philosophy, in all its shades and qualities, from Cain 
to Nietzsche, would have been estopped if men had given due 
heed to this fact of association. The world would have been 


spared most of the theological controversies of the Christian cen- 


turies, and we should not have wandered until now in the laby- 
rinth of ethical theories that apply only to a world which never 
was, if this commonplace of universal association had been 
allowed its natural and necessary value. All that we are, all 
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that we think, all that we do, is a function of our fellow-beings 
before and beside and beyond ourselves. 

We are not professing that the term association reveals any- 
thing new except in the sense that every generalization of famil- 
iar things is a revelation. Every man who had ever seen apples 
on a tree knew that, if the stem broke, the apples would fall to 
the ground, but it took Newton to express that fact in a form 
that took in all the like facts in the world. When Newton made 
his generalization of the law of gravitation, it did not tell any 
new facts, but it enabled people for the first time to see a like 
element in a multitude of old facts which had not seemed to 
have any common element of likeness before. So our present 
term does not purport to increase the sum of knowledge. It 
merely arranges knowledge so that it can be put to more intelli- 
gent use. 

Of course, there is no magical value in a word. This term 
‘“‘association”’ explains nothing, although the moment we get the 
perception that every individual or social situation is a fraction 


and an episode of an association we have a pointer toward 
explanations. The term, like all those which this paper empha- 
sizes, merely affixes a name to a constant phase of human facts. 


It thereby signalizes the reality of that phase of things. It 
records the importance of the reality, and it invites attention to 
the reality. In thus proposing a technical term for one of the 
universal conditions of human life, we remove one of the excuses 
for false, distorted, fictitious versions of the facts of life. Like 
each of the terms in our schedule, our present term, “association,” 
proves to be a mute cross-examiner of all evidence and theory 
about social facts; e¢. g., we have a concrete problem, say a juve- 
nile delinquent, a widespread practice of tax-dodging in a city, 
an astounding indifference of the Christian nations of Europe 
toward Turkish misrule. There is not only a possible but a 
very familiar way of treating situations of which these are types, 
as though the fact of association did not exist. To be sure, 
it cannot be utterly excluded from anyone’s attention, but it 
is made an entirely negligible quantity. If the total-depravity 
theory of the individual is used as the explanation, if the action 
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of a community ora nation is accounted for solely by hypotheses 
of qualities within its members, the fact and the force of asso- 
ciation are virtually ignored. With this concept in mind, on the 
other hand, we are bound to ask: What have the associates of the 
boy or the men or the nations to do with their acts? The result 
is that we find a ground for familiar proverbial wisdom of all 
times and peoples; e. g., ‘‘Evil communications corrupt good 
manners ;”” “A man is known by the company he keeps;” 
“Cherchez la femme,” etc.; t. e., whatever our philosophy, we have 
always in practice looked for some part of the reasons for 
people’s acting in other people. The boy in the slums may give 
no more real evidence of depravity than the boy on the boulevards, 
but the difference of his associates, young and old, turns the scale. 
The men who dodge taxes in New York or Chicago may be in 
themselves no worse than other men, but they may have a belief 
that other men turn the public revenues to private benefit, and 
that still other men in other parts of the state escape burdens that 
are loaded on the cities. Their tax-dodging may be no more 
praiseworthy ; but, instead of being an act of unmitigated mean- 
ness and unsociability, we find it has an element at least of 
self-defense and quite natural if not justifiable retaliation. So 
England’s inertness in the face of Turkish atrocities proves to be 
less from English indifference than from Russia’s watchfulness of 
opportunity, and vice versa. Ina word, all human facts, from those 
most narrowly individual to those which concern the whole living 
population of the world, are to be understood fairly and fully only as 
phases of the larger ranges of facts with which they are assoctated. 

5. Zhe social—With this term we denote a concept which 
is less directly available outside of technical sociology than 
those which have gone before, and most of those which will 
follow. For the professional sociologist, however, it is a matter of 
cardinal necessity to find for this concept a distinct and clear 
content. If he is confused or vague at this point, his whole soci- 
ology will be a blur in consequence. The concept has been dis- 


cussed incidentally, however, in earlier papers of this series, and 


reference to those passages is sufficient for our present purposes.’ 


* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. V, pp. 784-8 and 796-802. 
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To illustrate the bearing of the abstract propositions just cited, 
reference may be made to an argument from the present view- 


point against Professor Giddings. It is contained in a review of 


Inductive Soctology published in Science, May 2, 1902. The claim 
urged is that, if the technical sociologist lacks a distinct percep- 
tion of what the social involves, particularly a clear appreciation 
of the contrast between the individual and the social phases of 
human conditions, it is possible for his analysis virtually to 
ignore the associational factor altogether, and to degenerate into 
futile speculation about an arbitrarily abstracted individual. Our 
thinking will be realistic only in proportion as we discriminate 
between the individual elements in social problems, on the one 
hand, and the social elements, on the other. 

6. The soctal process.'—Again we have to deal with a con- 
cept which the psychologists have been elaborating simul- 
taneously with the sociologists. It is impossible to distribute 
credit for work at this point. It is sufficient to acknowledge that 
the sociologists have doubtless been assisted by the psycholo- 
gists, more than they are aware, in expressing the social reality 
in this aspect. 

In this case, too, we are dealing with a concept which is 
among the most necessary of the sociological categories for organ- 
izing all orders of social knowledge, from the most concrete to 
the most generalized. That is, we have not arrived at the 
stage of sophistication peculiar to our epoch, unless we have 
learned to think of that part of human experience to which we 
give attention as a term or terms in a process. The use of the 
word is immaterial. The possession of the idea, the perception 
of the relation between portions of experience, is essential. We 
do not represent human experience to ourselves as it is, unless we 
think every portion of it as a factor in a process composed of all 
human experiences. 

In the absence of any generally accepted psychological formula 
of the concept “process” the following is proposed: A frocess 
ts a collection of oecurrences, each of which has a meaning for every 
other, the whole of which constitutes some sort of becoming. 

* Vid. GippiNnGs, Principles of Soctology, Book IV, chap. i, “The Social Process, 


Physical ;” chap. ii, “‘ The Social Process, Psychical.” 
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The thesis corresponding with the title of this section is: 
Every portion of human experience has relations which require appli- 
cation of this concept * process.’’ Numan association, or society, is 
a process. Every act of every man has a meaning for every act 
of every other man. The act of Columbus in discovering America 
is going on in the act of reflecting on this proposition, and our 
reflection upon this proj osition has a bearing upon every act of 
every man now living or hereafter to live in America. All the 
acts together which make up the experiences of man in connec- 
tion with America constitute the becoming of a social whole, 
and an organizing and operation of that whole beyond limits 
which we can imagine. 

Our present thesis anticipates nothing with reference to the 
nature of the social process, or its mechanism, or its results. We 
are concerned at the start merely with the empty, formal con- 
ception that human experience, whether taken in its minutest 
fragments or in the largest reaches which we can contemplate, 
is, so far as it goes, a congeries of occurrences which have their 
meaning by reference to each other. The task of getting for 
this concept, ‘‘the social process,” vividness, impressiveness, and 
content, is one of the rudiments of both social and sociological 
pedagogy. That is, if we are trying to get the kind of knowl- 
edge about society which the sociologist claims to be all that is 
worth getting, because it is all that is complete in itself, all that 
goes beyond partialness and narrowness and shallowness, we 
must learn to analyze that portion of experience which we 


are studying, in terms of the process which it is performing. 


For instance, suppose we are studying history. Our attention 
will be given either to more or less detached series of events, or 
we must ask, “‘ Just what phase of the social process is going for- 
ward in this period?” A conception of the general meaning of 
the period as a whole gives us clues to the proportions and other 
relations between the particular events. It gives us pointers about 
the classes of occurrences best worth watching in the period. It 
enables us to determine in some measure whether we have 
actually become acquainted with the period, or have merely 
amused ourselves with a few curious details which had a certain 
fractional value within the period. 
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To make the illustration more specific, suppose our atten- 
tion is given to the French Revolution. Thousands of writers 
have described facts and essayed interpretations of the Revolu- 
tion, without having approached the sociological conception of 
the meaning of the period. Expressed in the rough, study of 
the French Revolution, under guidance of the sociological cate- 
gories, would proceed somewhat after this fashion: 

First: All the activities of the French during the period 
accomplished some portion of the process of realizing the essen- 
tial human interests. What was that portion of the process in 
its large outlines? The question sends us forth to get a bird’s- 


eve view of the Revolution from some altitude which will reveal 


the great lines of movement usually obscured by the picturesque 
details which first attract attention. Let us suppose that we 
make out the following as the general process: The French, 
from lowest to highest, had become conscious of wants which 
the traditional social system arbitrarily repressed. The Revolu- 
tion is a spontaneous, spasmodic effort of the French to release 
themselves from those inherited restrictions, and to achieve a 
social situation in which the wants of which they are now con- 
scious will be free to find satisfaction. 

Second: What, then, were the actual wants which impelled 
different portions of the French people? In brief, the peasantry 
wanted to eat the bread which their toil produced, instead of 
giving the most of it to the landlords who did not toil; the 
wage-earners in the towns wanted work enough and pay enough 
to improve their condition, and they saw no way to get either 
without abolishing the privileges of the rich. The third estate, 
according to Sieyés’s famous dictum, had been nothing in the 
state, and wanted to become something; the thinkers were 
enamored of new notions of individual rights, and were roman- 
tically eager to change the situation so that those rights might 
be realized ; on the other hand, the privileged classes, the eco- 
nomic, the political, and the ecclesiastical aristocrats, wanted 
to preserve their privileges. They wanted to defeat the pur- 
poses of their fellow-citizens. They wanted to perpetuate a 
situation in which the wants antagonistic with their own would 
continue to be defeated. 
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Third: To understand the Revolution asa section of the social] 
process we have to follow out the details of analyzing these 
several classes of wants down to the concrete demands which 
each interest urged, and of tracing the relations of each occur- 
rence worth noticing during the whole episode to the whole 
complicated interplay of these desires throughout the whole 
complex movement. 

Fourth: To complete our insight we have to reach at last a 
new expression of the new situation in France, at a selected 
period after the crisis. We have to discover the form and the 
manner and the degree in which these wants that expressed 
themselves in the upheaval realize themselves in the situation 
that remained after the upheaval. We thereby have a measure 
of the absolute motion accomplished by the French as a result 
of the relative motion between the units during the period. 
That is, we have followed the process from something to some- 
thing else through intermediate correlations of actions. 

Of course, everyone who has written history or read it has 
had some more or less vague instinct of the program just indi- 
cated. It would be hard to find a recent writer of history who 
might not maintain a plausible argument that his plan of work 
implied all, and more than all, just specified. Whether a given 
writer or reader gives due place to the process-category is a 


question of fact, to be decided on the merits of each case. Our 


present business is to bring the necessity of the concept into 
clear view. If it should prove that everybody in practice uses 
the concept already, our contention that it is necessary will surely 
not be weakened. If it should prove that the concept is not as 
distinctly before our minds in studying history as the contents 
of experience require, our contention will in the end not be in 
vain. 

Recurring to our proposition above, that we must employ the 
concept social process, whether we are getting intelligence about 
society by studying strictly past events or present problems, we 
may put the case again in more concrete form by applying the 
argument to the present “ labor problem” in the United States. 

To some people the case of the coal operators and the work- 
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men in Pennsylvania is merely a fight between two parties for 
their rights under the law. Without implying an opinion about 
the merits of any specific case, we may assert that no one has 


a proper point of view from which to form an opinion until he 


can present the situation to himself in more adequate terms. 
The fact is that the production and distribution of wealth occur 
now under conditions that have been changing very rapidly, 
not only since the so-called “industrial revolution”’ of nearly a 
century ago, but particularly during the last twenty-five years. 
In the course of this changing a parallel mental process has been 
going on; our concepts of social rights have undergone decided 
modifications. A hundred years ago American men had to deal 
only with other men like themselves. Today the distinctive 
factors in the situation are, first, that racial intermixture has 
radically changed the character of the population, and, second, 
that a host of artificial men are actors on the scene, and they 
are relatively as much superior to real men as the mythological 
gods were in turning the tide of battle now one way and now 
another before the gates of Troy. Corporations, 7. ¢., legal 
persons, giants more mighty in the economic field than ancient 
chieftains were in the field of war, have transformed the situation 
in the working world. Our social process in the last century 
has been the play of five chief factors: first, the composition 
of the population; second, the development of a technique of 
production; third, the development of a governmental system ; 
fourth, the development of general social or moral ideas; fifth, 
the development of a system of distributing the output of our 
productive technique. Today we are confronted by the fact that 
our system of production has developed along one line of least 
resistance, viz., that discovered in the economics of the productive 
process, while our system of distribution has developed very 
largely along other lines of least resistance, viz., in accordance 
with the relative power in competition of men, on the one hand 
more and on the other hand less, able to get artificial helps in 
the struggle for distribution. One consequence is that the results 
do not conform strictly to the ratio of contributions to produc- 
tion. Meanwhile our politics and our social philosophy have 
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developed in a sort of alternating current between these main 
factors of the process. Consequently, the inevitable problem 
immediately upon us is that of reconsidering and readjusting 
our whole scheme of distribution with its underlying concepts 


of justice. 
This being the case, every strike, or other interruption of the 
process, becomes an implicit challenge to the thinkers to find 


out what meaning the interruption has with reference to the 
healthiness or unhealthiness of the process itself. The imme- 
diate question is: Has either party failed to meet the require- 
ments of public law and of private contracts? This immediate 
question, however, is relatively trivial The more important 
question is: Do the law and the social situation make it mor- 
ally certain that one party can and will take an unjust advantage 
of the other part in deciding how the burdens and the products 
of industry shall be divided? Especially, has the legal cre- 
ation of artificial persons so changed the balance of power 
between men that those who are simply left to their individual 
resources as natural persons are in an unjust degree at the mercy 
of those who are clothed with the power of artificial persons ? 

These questions open the whole problem of the actual pro- 
cess which is going forward in our own day. They require 
such knowledge of the demographic, economic, legal, and moral 
factors of our present activities that we can form the same kind 
of a judgment about a given labor difficulty which a trainman 
forms about a cracked wheel or a hot bearing. 

The most characteristic feature in our American social process 
today is the instinctive effort of all to defend themselves against 
the superior power which some have gained by combination, and 
then to find a way of getting for themselves the advantages of 
combination. The most important discovery which the nine- 
teenth century made was the secret of multiplying individual 
power, and of intrenching individual security by combination of 
interests. The present stage of the social process is a typical 
reaction against a monopoly of that discovery by the few, and 
a typical effort to get the benefits of the discovery for the many. 

As has been urged above, an adequate conception of human 
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association as a process involves something in addition to analy- 
sis of what has actually taken place, or what is occurring. It 
extends to perception of what is coming to be in course of this 
occurring. Here we must leave the solid ground of certainty 
and venture into the dangerous region of inference. Yet no 
knowledge is worth having unless it is convertible into forecast 
of the future. What we want to know of the social process first 
of all is whether it is likely to continue beyond us. Are there 
indications of what the process will amount to if it does so con- 
tinue? Do we get any light from the process, so far as it has 
gone, about the elements in the process which are best worth 
promoting ? Does the process reveal anything about the means 
available to direct and develop the process? In other words, do 
we discover in human attainments and achievements details and 
tendencies which impress us as good and desirable in them- 
selves? Do we conclude that the future human process must 
be a tragedy of sequestrating those goods to the uses of a few, 
or that it will be a widening epic of the advance of the many 
toward the same attainments and achievements and enjoyments? 
At this point is the critical position in our whole attitude toward 
the social process. Is it to us a process of the advance of all 
men toward all the goods that seem good for any men, or is it a 
perpetual process of the preferment of some at the cost of 
others? Do the good things that men discover, and think, and 


perform, belong forever to select men, or are they merely samples 


of the things which the continuance of the social process will 
procure for the general typical man? 

It is not essential to an exposition of the concept ‘social 
process” that this question should be answered here, but so 
much must be compressed into this outline that a theorem of 
which no demonstration can be presented may be ventured gra- 
tuitously, viz.: Jf we are justified in drawing any general conclusions 
whatever from human experience thus far, it ts safe to say that the 
social process tends to put an increasing proportion of individuals in 
possession of all the goods which have been discovered by the expert- 
ence of humanity as a whole, and that all social programs should be 
thought out with a view to promotion of this tendency. 
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In other words, the social process, as we find it among men 
thus far, bears testimony that the inclusive aim which men should 
set up for themselves ought to be the perfecting of social co-op- 
eration, to the end that the lot of every person in the world may 
be to share, in a progressively widening proportion, in all the 
developing content of the most abundant life. The social pro- 
cess is not to be forever a consumption of men for the produc- 
tion of things. It must become more and more a consumption 
of things for the production of men. This human product must 
be perfected in all the qualities and dimensions of life. More 
and better life by more and better people, beyond any limit of 
time or quality that our minds can set, is the indicated content 
of the social process. 

7. Soctal structure.*—The concepts dealt with thus far in this 
paper have come into conscious use in sociology rather late. 
They have been forced upon our attention as analysis and inter- 
pretations have become more exact. They are rudimentary and 
necessary, from the logical point of view, but it took the sociolo- 
gists a long time to see the need of such concepts. 

Under the present title, on the other hand, we encounter a 
concept which has had much more than its due share of influence 
upon sociology since Comte, and it would be easy to show that 
it has implicitly played an important réle, though most of the 
time it was unexpressed in direct terms, throughout the whole 
range of thinking about human actions. The notion of social 
structure has certainly dominated all the social sciences during 
the past fifty years. So far as we can see, it is a concept which 
we must always use. It seems probable, on the other hand, that 
we shall reduce the ratio of its prominence below that which it 
has enjoyed during the formative period of sociology. 

Every activity implies a formation of elements by means of 
which the activity takes place. In general this means a structure 
of parts concerned in the activity.” 

* Vid. SMALL AND VINCENT, /utroduction, pp. 87-96; AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SocroLocy, Vol. II, p. 311; Vol. IV, p. 411; Vol. V, pp. 276 and 626-31. 

Thus the Century Dictionary has, among others, the following definition of the 
term: “In the widest sense, any production or piece of work artificially built up or 
composed of parts joined together in some definite manner; any construction .. . « 
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It is not intended that the term “social structure,” as here 
used, shall cover any questions that are in dispute about the 
sense in which the concept is applicable to society. The notion 
has been overworked, abused, distorted, misrepresented, and 
misunderstood. Many sociologists have accordingly felt obliged 
to protest against the notion altogether ; or, at least, they have 
so strongly objected to certain versions of the notion that they 
have virtually argued against the validity of the fundamental 
category itself. At the same time, everyone who has attempted 
to interpret men’s activities has been obliged to use the concept 
in some generic form. The essential fact is that, when men act 
together, whether in pairs or in multitudes, there 1s always an adjust- 
ment of some sort between them. Thus in a matriarchal family the 
woman has a certain conceded prestige and influence, with refer- 
ence to which the man and the children are subordinate. In 
the patriarchal family there is similar subordination, but the 
man is the center of power. In every group of boys or girls at 
play, the arrangement of leaders and led is sure to develop in 
some degree or other, sooner or later. In a gang of men at 
work, there will always be a gravitation toward definite arrange- 
ment of leaders and led, or boss and bossed. So in every larger 
and more developed human activity. The adaptations of the 
individuals to each other may be entirely fluid and flexible and 
transitory, as in a crowd accidentally assembled by curiosity ; 
or they may become definite, rigid, and relatively permanent, as 
in the legal institutions of civilized society. Wherever social 
activities occur, however, this manner of adjustment between the 
actors, this structure of the parts, is just as real as the exist- 
ence of the parts themselves. This structure into which persons 
arrange themselves whenever they act together is both effect 
and cause of their actions. The activities cannot be fully or 
truly known, therefore, without knowledge of the social struc- 
ture within which and by means of which they take place. It has 
An organic form; the combination of parts in any natural production; an organiza- 
tion of parts or elements. . . . . Mode of building, construction, or organization; 


arrangement of parts, elements, or constituents ; form; make :—use of both natural 
and artificial productions.” 
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come about, accordingly, that many sociologists have virtually 
made the treatment of social structures the whole of sociology. 
They have, moreover, interpreted social structure in such a dog- 
matic way that progress of social knowledge has been retarded 
by reaction against their methods. In refusing to accept unfor- 
tunate versions of social structure many people have placed 
themselves in an attitude of antagonism to the whole conception 
of social structure. This is an impossible war between words 
and realities. The latter must prevail. Men act in and through 
correlations with each other. This is the essential fact which 
the concept ‘social structure” recognizes. We are inevitably 
forced to find out at last what manner of social structure is con- 
cerned in any given portion of human experience which attracts 
our attention. This is as true of a district school, or of a 
country town, or of a local church, as it is of China or the 
‘concert of the powers.” ‘What are the customary, under- 
stood, accepted, and expected modes in which the individuals 
concerned get along with each other?’’ This is one of the first 
questions to which we must find an answer, if we are attempting 
to understand any portion of society. 

For many reasons the most available help in reaching a 
working familiarity with the cencept “social structure,” as it is 
now held by all sociologists, is Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, 
Vol. I, Part II, “The Inductions of Sociology.” Spencer’s 
account of social structure must be taken with many grains of 
salt. In the first place, whether Spencer himself was perfectly 
clear in his own mind about the matter or not, the biological 
analogies which he uses so liberally are to be taken as purely 
illustrative, good so far as they go, but not to be confounded 
with the literal relationships between persons which they are 
employed to symbolize. People who use biological figures most 
liberally in expressing social relations are most emphatic today 
in asserting that they use those forms of expression merely as the 
most convenient rhetorical device for making social relation- 
ships vivid. Society is not a big animal. There is no social 
stomach or brain or heart or eye or spinal cord. The digestive 
process for society is performed by the digestive organs of the 
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individuals who compose society. The thinking of society is 
done in the minds of the individual members of society, and so 
on. Yet all the individuals ina society are, as we have seen, in 
association. The feeding and thinking and other primarily indi- 
vidual activities which they perform all have a positive or nega- 
tive effect on the maintenance and activities of the association. 
It comes about, therefore, that we are practically justified in 
speaking as though society itself had these parts or organs 
which are literally located in individuals only. This will be 
more evident if we combine with further discussion of the pres- 
ent subject the closely related subject of the next section. 

8. Social functions..— Men in association have common work 
to do. Because they have this common work to do they asso- 
ciate, and because they associate they find more occasions for 
common work. Everybody has to eat, but, after people have 
associated a little while, they find that some of their number are 
not producing food. They are doing other things, like singing 
patriotic songs, or decorating weapons, or performing religious 
rites. Their activities would not feed them if the association 
did not exist. In fact, however, the interests of the members of 
the association have become so specialized that there is a 
demand for these activities which are only indirectly connected 
with the food-producing activities. We may express this fact in 
terms of social function in this way : some persons become set 
apart in the course of the social process for the social function 
of supplying food; other persons are gradually permitted or 
required by the interests of all to perform other functions less 
essential to the sustaining of life than the function of food- 
getting. Each of these kinds of work involves some detail of 
social structure, and, on the other hand, all social structures are 
assortments of persons incidental to the supply of incessant 
general wants, 2. ¢., the performance of soctal functions. 

There is nothing mystical or arbitrary about these two con- 
cepts, social structure and social function, as they are held by 
all sociologists. They are merely the most convenient sym- 


* Vid. SMALL AND VINCENT, Book IV, “Social Physiology and Pathology,” and 
SPENCER, Principles of Sociology, Book I1, chap. v, “ Social Functions.” 
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bols that we can adopt for literal facts in society. On the one 
hand, human life is a vast complex of work interchanged between 
all and each. In brief, men in association carry on a system of 
functions for each and all. To do this the associates arrange 
themselves in certain more or less permanent adjustments to 
each other. This is the fact indicated by the term “social struc- 
ture.’” Wherever there is society there is social function and 
social structure. The closer we get to the real facts of society, 
the more specifically must we be able to answer the questions : 
Precisely what are the functions which the society is carrying 
on? and, Precisely what structure has the society adopted as its 
equipment for performing the functions ? 

It cannot be too often repeated that every person who is 
trying to exert an influence of any sort upon other people, 
whether for good or evil, is concerned to know, first, just what 
objects in life those people are pursuing, and, second, just what 
social adjustments they have adopted in pursuit of the objects. 
As we shall see presently, these two aspects of the situation are 


not only important in themselves, but they powerfully affect 
each other. It follows that ability to comprehend the particular 
society with which one is dealing, in terms of social structure 
and social function, is a part of the necessary outfit of both 


theoretical and practical sociologists. 

We may return to Spencer for our illustrations of the ways 
in which these conceptions have been developed and applied. 
In the simplest terms, the sociologists long ago discovered that 
they must learn how to find out what communities are really 
doing and how they are doing it. That is, we must be able to 
go behind the visible and the conventional and discover the real 
aims and methods which the visible and the conventional often 
conceal. For example, Spencer divides social institutions, for 
certain purposes, into, first, domestic institutions; second, cere- 
monial institutions; third, political institutions; fourth, ecclesi- 
astical institutions; fifth, professional institutions; sixth, indus- 
trial institutions. Now every society, except the most primitive, 
and quite minute portions of every society, may have some parts 
of each of these sorts of institutions. It is necessary to know 
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them by their general traits and to know them in particular. In 
every age each of them has done much that does not appear on 
the surface. The family, for instance, is not a ‘ domestic” 
institution alone. It has always been, more or less, each of the 
other kinds of institution—ceremonial, political, ecclesiastical, 


professional, industrial. The same thing is true of each of the 


other groups of institutions. The paterfamilias, the priest, the 
king, the artist, the farmer, the blacksmith, do not have one and 
the same meaning in all times and places. In one society the 
farmer may be little more than a part of the clod he tills, while 
in another he may be maker of political constitutions and a 
prophet of new civilizations. The priest may be either a min- 
ister of religion or a pander to political and personal corruption. 
The king may be either a creator and developer of the state, or 
a parasite sapping the material and moral power of his people. 
Institutions are but the shell of social activities. Analyses of 
them simply as institutions are necessary ; but that sort of analy- 
sis is merely a step toward more real analysis of the place which 
they actually occupy in working social arrangements, and of the 
social content which their operation actually secures. 

While Spencer’s account of social structure and functions is 
not to be recommended as the final form which those concepts 
should take in our minds, it is historically and pedagogically 
expedient to approach more literal renderings of actual social 
structure and function through Spencer’s version. All the 
sociologists have obtained their present insight by means of 
preliminary analyses more or less like Spencer’s. It is doubtful 
if anyone will reach the limits of our present perceptions of 
social relations without making some use of the Spencerian 
mode of approach. This does not mean that there is any logi- 
cal relation of antecedent and consequent, of premise and con- 
clusion, between the method of biological analogy and literal 
interpretation of social structures and functions. It simply 
means that, as a practical matter, there is no way of making the 
intimacy and complexity and interdependence of social struc- 
tural and functional relations so vivid as by making biological 
structures and functions illustrate them. This latter device, 
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however, is not the social interpretation itself. It is merely a 
convenience tributary to the end of social interpretation. If it 
does not serve that end in any case, it is to be brushed aside 
accordingly. 

It would occupy more space than is available to pursue the 
discussion of social structure and function into particulars. We 
might begin with Spencer’s primary classification of social struc- 
ture into the sustaining system, the distributing system, and the 
regulating system. We might show that the functions of produc- 
tion, transfer, and regulation go on, in some manner or other, in 
every group, from the parts of the animal body considered as a 
group, to the whole of the human race. We might show how 
the work performed by these great structural or functional sys- 
tems" varies indefinitely in content and proportions from time 
to time and from place to place, and that the same essential 
functions go on in social structures so different that only trained 
insight can discover the identity in the difference. We might 
show that much experience in analyzing social situations, so as 
to demonstrate the actual structure and functions concerned, is 
necessary to form mature and reliable sociological judgment. 
We might go through a critical analysis of the structure and 
functions of some selected society, as a sample of the work 
which every sociologist must be prepared to perform upon the 
situation with which he has especially to deal. In a conspectus 
of this sort, however, all this must be omitted. 

One further consideration hinted at above may be added. 
One of the most frequent problems encountered in the practical 
affairs of social life is, in most general terms, a problem of the 
relations between social structure and function. It is a universal 
principle that function develops structure, and that structure 
limits function. For example, need of defense against men 
develops the military or police structures; need of defense 
against fire develops the fire department; per contra, the kind of 
a military, police, or fire department which a community 
possesses determines the sort of work which will be done in 


* They are the one or the other according as we think of them from the side of 
mechanism or from the side of the work that they perform. 
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their lines, and indirectly the sort of work which other parts of 
the society can perform in discharging other functions. 

Now, it is a further general fact that social structures, 
although differentiated to perform functions, tend to assert 
themselves, even when the function is no longer necessary, or 
when the structure is no longer adequate to the function. The 


parts of social structures are persons. Selfish interests are 


closer than social interests. The persons who compose a social 
structure get their living or their repute by doing the work of 
that structure, or by perpetuating the assumption that they do 
the work. To the persons in this situation the structure is 
something desirable in itself, because from it their livelihood 
and their social prestige are derived. Every revolution in history 
has accordingly been, wholly or in part, a throwing away of some 
social structure which once performed a needed function; which 
had ceased to do the work; which useless people nevertheless 
wanted to perpetuate because it was a good thing for them- 
selves; which the rest of society wanted to abolish because it 
stood in the way of their personal interests. 

Accordingly, one of the most radical inquiries suggested by 
any strained social situation, whether it is merely the case of a 
local church which fails to prosper, or the case of a national gov- 
ernment against which the people revolt, or anything interme- 
diate between these extremes, is: What social structure is 
involved? What functions are its ostensible charge? Are the 
functions performed ? What changes of structure would promote 
the performance of the functions? What interests insist upon 
the permanence of the structure at the expense of the functions? 

g. Social forces—No treatment of this subject is so full and 
clear as that of Ward." What we have said and suggested in 
the section on interests should, however, be recalled as the basis 
for analysis of the social forces. 

We must guard at the outset against an illusion that has 
exerted a confusing influence at this point. There are no social 
forces which are not at the same time forces lodged in indi- 
viduals, deriving their energy from individuals, and operating in 


* Dynamic Sociology, Vol. 1, 468-82; and The Psychic Factors of Civilization. 
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and through individuals. There are no social forces that lurk in 
the containing ether and affect persons without the agency of 
other persons. There are, to be sure, all the physical conditions 
of which we have spoken above, that affect persons just as they 
affect all other forms of matter. So far, these are not social 
forces at all. They do not get to be social forces until they get 
into persons, and in these persons take the form of feelings 
which impel them te react upon other persons. Persons are 
thus transmuters of physical forces into social forces; but all 
properly designated social forces are essentially personal. They 
are within some persons and stimulate them to act upon other 
persons, or they are in other persons and exert themselves as 
external stimuli upon otherwise inert persons. In either case 
social forces are personal influences passing from person to per- 
son and producing activities that give content to the association. 

The conception of social forces was never challenged so long 
as it was merely an everyday commonplace. When it passed 
into technical forms of expression, doubts began to be urged. 
If anyone in the United States had questioned the existence of 
Mrs. Grundy fifty years ago, he would have been pitied and 
ignored as a harmless “natural.” Social forces in the form of 
gossip, and personified in Mrs. Grundy, were real to everybody. 
But the particular species of social forces which Mrs. Grundy 
represented were neither more nor less real than the other social 
forces which had no name in folk-lore. Persons incessantly 
influence persons. The modes of this influence are indescriba- 
bly varied. They are conscious and unconscious, accidental and 
momentary, or deliberate and persistent. They are conventional 
and continuous, the result of individual habit, or of custom 
crystallized into national or racial institutions. 

It is difficult to imagine how there could be any reality, or 
at least any significance, in the fact which we have named “‘ the 
spiritual environment,” if that environment did not have means 
of affecting persons. The ways in which the spiritual environ- 
ment comes to be an environment at all in effect are simply the 
modes of action followed by the social forces. Yet our analysis 
of the social forces must not be treated as though it were in any 
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sense a deduction from the idea of a spiritual environment. The 
reverse is the case. We do not get the idea of a spiritual 
environment until we have found out that there are many dis- 
tinct social forces, and then it becomes convenient for some pur- 


poses to mass them in one conception, to which we give the 


name ‘spiritual environment,” or some equivalent. The simple 
fact which the concept “social forces” stands for is that every 
individual acts and is acted upon in countless ways by the other 
persons with whom he associates. These modes of action and 
reaction between persons may be classified, and the more obvious 
and recurrent among them may be enumerated. More than this, 
the action of these social forces may be observed, and the 
results of observation may be organized into social laws. Indeed, 
there would be only two alternatives, if we did not discover the 
presence and action of social forces. On the one hand, social 
science at most would be a subdivision of natural science. On 
the other hand, the remaining alternative would be the impos- 
sibility of social science altogether. 

But social forces are just as distinctly discernible as chemical 
forces. The fact that we are not familiar with them no more 
makes against their existence and their importance than gen- 
eral ignorance of the pressure of the atmosphere takes that phe- 
nomenon out of the physical world. The social forces are the 
atmosphere of the moral world. They are not only the atmos- 
phere, but they are a very large part of the moral world in gen- 
eral. If we could compose a complete account of the social 
forces we should at the same time have completed, from one 
point of attention at least, a science of everything involved in 
human society. 

As suggested above, a preface to Ward’s analysis of the 
social forces should be found in antecedent analysis of interests. 
As Ward correctly observes : 


All beings which can be said to perform actions do so in obedience to 
those mental states which are denominated desires. . . . . Weill, therefore, 
rest content to assume that desire is the essential basis of all action, and 
hence the true force in the sentient world (AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOL- 
oGy, Vol. I, p. 468). 


But we have gone back a step beyond desires, and have found 
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it necessary to assume the existence of underlying interests, 
These have to desires very nearly the relation of substance 
to attribute, or, in a different figure, of genus to species, 
Our interests may be beyond or beneath our ken; our desires 
are strong and clear. I may not be conscious of my health 
interests in any deep sense, but the desires that my appetites 
assert are specific and concrete and real. The implicit interests, 
of which ws: may be ver\g imperfectly aware, move us to desires 
which may correspond well or ill with the real content of the 
interests. At all events, it is these desires which make up the 
active social forces, whether they are more or less harmonious 
with the interests from which they spring. The desires that the 
persons associating actually feel are practically the elemental 
forces with which we have to reckon. They are just as real as 
the properties of matter. They have their ratios of energy, just 
as certainly as though they were physical forces. They have 
their peculiar modes of action, which may be formulated as dis- 
tinctly as the various modes of chemical action. 

The only scientific doubt which is admissible about the social 
forces concerns the division of labor in studying them. If the 
social forces are human desires, is not the study of them psy- 
chology, rather than sociology? We may answer both “yes” 
and “‘no.”’ In the sense that both psychology and sociology 
either begin or end in each other, the study of the social forces 
belongs to psychology. In the sense that either psychology or 
sociology can be supposed to treat a whole situation, if its dis- 
tinctive point of view is held apart from the other point of view, 
neither psychology nor sociology can be credited with sole 
responsibility for interpretation of the social forces. The empha- 
sis of psychology is upon discrimination of the mental activities 
(in this case the desires) and the mechanism of their action. 
The emphasis of sociology is upon the social stimuli of the 
desires, upon the various content which they carry in different 
situations, and upon their operation within associations of per- 
sons. The relations of psychology and sociology to knowledge 
of the social forces are consequently complementary, not com- 


petitive. 
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Ward's briefer classification of the social forces is as follows 


(p. 472): 
Preservative 
forces. 


| Reproductive | Direct—the sexual and amative desires. 
forces. Indirect—parental and consanguineal affections. 


Positive, gustatory (seeking pleasure). 
Negative, protective (avoiding pain). 


( 


Essential 
forces. 


- 


Esthetic forces. 
4 Emotional (moral) forces. 
| Intellectual forces. 


The socia! forces are: 


Nonessen- 
tial forces. 


Whether we assume or not that Ward has found the final 
classification of the social forces, his analysis is a point of 
departure which affords the readiest approach to the subject. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the importance of the 
concept social forces, because the argument was virtually fore- 
shadowed in our discussion of interests. Every desire that any 
man harbors is a force making or marring, strengthening or 
weakening, the structure and functions of the society of which 
he is a part. What the human desires are, what their relations 
are to each other, what their peculiar modifications are under 
different circumstances—these are questions of detail which 
must be answered in general by social psychology and in par- 
ticular by specific analysis of each social situation. The one 
consideration to be urged at this point is that the concept 
“social forces” hasareal content. It represents reality. There 
are social forces. They are the desires of persons. They range 
in energy from the vagrant whim that makes the individual a 
temporary discomfort to his group, to the inbred feelings that 
whole races share. It is with these subtle forces that social 
arrangements and the theories of social arrangements have to 
deal. 

10. Social ends —To suggest the notion of “ends” is to 
invite metaphysical argument. Our philosophical traditions 
incline us to speculation about ends as they exist in the abso- 
lute mind; ends proposed at the beginning of things; ends to 
which all events within our knowledge are tributary, whether we 
discover it or not; ends toward which the whole creation 
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moves, whether men consent or not. If it were practicable to 
enter into greater detail at this point, we might easily show that 
what we have said about the unconscious phase of human inter- 
ests, as contrasted with specific desires, lends itself to a theory 
of ends that are not immediate and visible, but many steps 
removed, and so not consciously proposed by all or many of the 
members of society. For instance, to take the classic American 
illustration, the colonists in the seventh decade of the eighteenth 


century wanted “redress of grievances” from the mother- 
country. That meant certain specific things, which they plainly 
stated. To get redress of grievances they adopted a series of 
concerted measures—committees of correspondence, continental 
congresses, non-intercourse agreements, insurrection. But these 
steps did not avail. To get the specific things that all wanted, 
it became necessary to strike for another thing, independence, 
that none wanted. Having obtained independence, it soon 
became apparent that another thing, which few wanted, was the 
only alternative with loss of what had been gained. Accord- 
ingly the colonies founded that other thing, nationality. Now, 
there is a use of the conception of ends, in which independence 
and nationality may be said to have been the ‘“‘ends”’ of Ameri- 
can activities from the beginning. That is, they were consum- 
mations which the logic of events must bring to pass, whether 
any individual could foresee them or not. In this sense every 
stage of development through which men and nations pass in 
reaching more complete life is an “end” of all previous stages, 
and human experience is a scale of means and ends, regardless 
of men’s thoughts about the meaning of their acts. This is the 
sense in which we think of all life as being a preparation for 
some undefined end—*that far-off divine event toward which 
the whole creation moves.” 

The conception of ends thus indicated has a place in social 
philosophy, but our present business is with a much more 


restricted concept. In a word, human associations always have 


reasons for existence as associations, and those reasons are conscious 
ends for the association, in a way which differs somewhat from that 
in which they are ends for the individuals in the assoctatton. 
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Take, for example, the family, either primitive or modern. 
From a variety of motives a man and a woman unite to form a 
family. They thus secure certain reciprocal services. They 
assure to themselves certain comforts, conveniences, safeguards, 
dignities, which unattached persons lack. To each of these per- 
sons individually independence is a desired end. These other 


goods are also desired, and for the sake of them the individuais 


exchange a certain kind of independence for that kind of 
interdependence which the family relationship involves. That 
very interdependence now becomes an end for the persons united 
in the family. The continued existence of the family is an end 
in itself. Both man and woman may shortly become aware that 
this end, which is decisive for them as a family, comes into 
sharp collision with ends that are dear to them as individuals. 
Each says in his heart, ‘‘] would like to do so and so;” but 
each is restrained by the thought, ‘“ That would break up the 
family.”” Whether the conflict between the individual ends and 
the family ends becomes sharp enough to be thus realized by 
the members of the family, or not, it is always there in prin- 
ciple. Each society, large or small, has ends which may have 
every degree of harmonious or inharmonious relation with the 
interests and desires of the individual members. 

For our present purposes it is not worth while to dwell upon 
the relation of social ends to individual ends. The present 
proposition is that social ends exist. Societies exist for pur- 
poses that are distinctive. Accordingly, the first end of every 
society, as of every individual, is se//-preservation. Whether it is 
one of the most permanent species of association, like the family 
or the state, or an accidental and unimportant association, like a 
bicycle club or a reading circle, every human society has its 
peculiar degree of tenacity of life. The end of perpetuating its 
existence asserts itself with corresponding force against the reac- 
tions of its individual members, on the one hand, and against 
collisions with the rest of the world, on the other. 

This fact of social ends, more or less at variance with the 
ends that the individuals who compose the society might, 
could, would, or should pursue if they were outside of the soci- 
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ety, is another of those cardinal realities in which we find clues 
to the mysteries of human experience. From the savage, who 
is merely a wolf in the human pack, to the court circle of 
London or Berlin or Vienna or the Vatican, every individual is 
carried along, partly by his own desires, partly in spite of 
them, in the current of the social ends pursued by the society 
to which he belongs. Ali human experience is thus not merely 
a fabric of personal desires, but those personal desires oper- 
ate in a very large measure impersonally. That is, the desires 
get organized into institutions, and those institutions then in 
turn make requisitions upon persons, just as though the institu- 
tions actually had an existence of themselves, outside of and 
above the desires of the persons who make the institutions. 
We have just seen this in the case of the family. As members 
of the family the man and the woman composing it enforce 
demands upon both which may sharply antagonize each. These 
institutionalized demands become the ends which associations 
of persons pursue. The acts which individuals perform would 
be unaccountable if we did not know the social ends that domi- 
nate individual ends. Why do I obey the laws? Why do I 
perform jury service? Why do I pay taxes? Why dol observe 
certain conventional proprieties? My strictly individual prefer- 
ences may take up arms against each of these every time it 
demands my conformity. To remain in society at all, or to 
remain in good standing in society, which may seem to me more 
important, I must subordinate some of my individual ends to the 
social ends. 

Later chapters of sociology have to consider a great number 
of relations which depend upon the fact here involved; e¢. ¢., 
when are social ends and when are individual ends progressive, 
or retrogressive ? Our present object is merely to give the fact 
of social ends its proportionate emphasis. 

Since social ends are organizations of the desires of persons, 
since they are the demands enforced by common elements in 
the desires of numbers of persons increasing with the size of the 


society, the presumption is strong that the social ends which 


control at any time correspond more closely with the real inter- 
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ests of the persons in the association than their individual desires. 
That this has been the case, in the aggregate, more than the 
contrary, is evident if we believe that real human interests have, 
on the whole, been promoted by the course of events thus far in 
history. It would be a generalization much too sweeping, how- 
ever, if we should say that social ends are an expression of 


genuine human interests, while individual ends express merely 


apparent or approximate interests. The contrary is often the 
case. Itis more nearly true to say that the social ends are more 
likely to express the demands of essential interests when they 
emphasize functional wants, and less likely to correspond with 
these interests when they converge upon social structure. 

Without attempting to reach an equation of the social and 
the individual ends, we may further illustrate the existence of 
the former by use of a diagram. 

The interests implicit in every individual are scheduled in the 
horizontal line at the bottom of the diagram. Each of these 
interests may assert itself in desires that form a rising scale, 
through innumerable gradations. The diagram merely indicates 
these variations of the desires within the six interest-realms 
represented by the capital letters A—-F, by the small letters a-f, 
with exponents from to 

The left-hand column of the diagram follows Ratzenhofer. 
It means that there is a visible scale of progress in human 
society at large. To state Ratzenhofer’s thesis we must use 
terms which come later in our schedule. But, in brief, the 
proposition is that men arrange themselves from the beginning 
in groups, which are at first small and exclusive. These groups 
grow larger, both by growth from within and by various sorts of 
assimilations and mergings. Starting at the bottom of the 
column, there are two distinguishable lines of development: 
first, that in which conflict between groups is the cardinal 
activity; second, that in which reciprocal interests of groups are 
recognized, These two lines of development are not absolutely 
separable in time. In general, the former is first in historical 
order; but, after a certain stage of progress, the latter develop- 
ment begins to overlap the former. 
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Human groups, then, begin early to be conscious of distinct 
group-ends. The lowest in the scale is that of the horde, and 
then presently of the race. Each may be hard pressed in the 


Minimum, 


struggle for food. It has, consequently, an intense group-desire 
to keep the group intact, as the means of defending the sources 
of food; and, for the same reason, to weaken and beat off or 


MinimMuM, 


destroy all rival hordes or races. 

The ends which the groups pursue, as they develop from the 
horde, vary in two ways, which we may call extension and 
content. The former is represented somewhat ideally by the 
rising scale in the left-hand column. The latter may be repre- 
sented by combinations of terms in the other columns. 


IWLE 


MINIMUM, 


We may find a group at Stage III of conflict-development, 
for instance. Suppose we take Sparta or Athens as our illustra- 
tion. The society leads a very close and exclusive life. Its 


NNO 


purposes are bounded by its own political confines. People 
beyond these boundaries are slightly esteemed. When accident 


< 


Minimum, 


brings the Spartans or Athenians into intercourse with outside 
individuals or states, the standard of conduct toward them is 
distinctly less sympathetic and humane than the public and 
private standards which the state or the population shows in 


WV BALTH 
Minimum, 


domestic intercourse. Thus the social end, as such, is restricted 
in its extent. Meanwhile, in Athens, at the age of Pericles, 
many individuals have desires which we might represent as 
follows: 


Desire = a*+ 


Accordingly, the social end of Athens, compounded of many 


Minimum, 


PLRALTH 


individual desires, might be symbolized, as to its content, in this 
way: 
Social end =a“+ 

I. ¢., every society whatsoever will have, in addition to its 
primary social end of self-existence, a qualitative end, which is 
the algebraic sum, so to speak, or, better, a chemical compound, 
of the desires cherished by its individual members within the 
realm of the several great interests. 

Having thus pointed out the meaning of the phrase “social 
ends” in general, and having indicated that every human 


| 
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association, however minute, has its peculiar social ends, subor- 
dinate, as the members and the association itself may be, to a 
hierarchy of more inclusive ends, we are prepared to see that 
identification of the precise ends cherished and pursued by any 
society is a very considerable item in the program of getting an 
understanding of that society. The desires of individuals and 
of societies, from least to greatest, give us, on the one hand, 
our means of interpreting the social process as a whole; and, on 
the other hand, our conception of the social process as a whole 
gives us a basis of comparison by which to pass judgment upon 
the wisdom or the unwisdom, the progressiveness or the obstruct- 
iveness, of the social ends actually in view in the particular 
societies with which we are dealing.’ 

All that has been said thus far in this paper is an argument 
to the effect that, for a long time to come, the chief value of 
sociology will be derived from the use of its distinctive poznt of 
view, rather than from a subject-matter to which sociology can 
maintain an exclusive claim. Our argument is that human life 
cannot be seen whole and real unless it is construed in the terms 
which we have discussed. We do not know anything unless we 
know it in its relationships. The details of human experience 
are as meaningless as a form of type knocked into pi, unless we 
have the clues which enable us to distribute and reset the events. 
We have called the terms treated in this paper “the primary 
concepts of sociology.”” It is hardly worth while to offer here 
a justification of that designation. In brief, it will be found, 
after a little experience in studying society with the use of these 
concepts, that the others to which we now turn, are either details 
which are met so soon as analysis grows precise, or they are 
notions necessarily implied by the larger conceptions. Indeed, 
we have used most of them already, whether they have been 
named or not. 

It is not necessary to offer any general principle about the 
relative importance of the different concepts. It is sufficient to 

*A group of hypothetical illustrations of social ends of different grades, in the 


case of states, is proposed in AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLocy, Vol. VI, pp. 
512-31. Formulas of the social end in general are proposed Joc. cit., pp. 201-3. 
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say that every one of those named in our schedule is actually pres- 


ent, in some degree or other, in every stage or part or episode of 
the social process large enough to be observed. Analysis of a 
given section of experience involves use of these categories, 
then, not in any mechanical way, as though they were equally 
prominent and equally-significant. It involves their use just as 
the different phases of reaction known to chemistry are employed 
in analyses of physical substances, 7. ¢., in precisely the propor- 
tions in which they prove to have significance in the case in 
hand. We proceed to mention a series of concepts which are 
not of one and the same order of generality. Indeed, we have 
been obliged to employ most of them in the foregoing discus- 
sion. Although it would be desirable to place them more defi- 
nitely in hierarchical relations, we must be content merely to 
schedule them provisionally. 

11. Contact—This concept has been emphasized earlier in 
this series. We have said that the most general and inclusive 
way in which to designate the subject-matter with which sociol- 
ogy must deal is by saying that it is concerned with a// human 
contacts. One detail which cannot possibly be eliminated from 
the social condition, or from the idea of the social, is contact 
of one person with others." 

12. Differentiation—We might recall Spencer’s formula of 
evolution, viz.: 

Evolution is an integration of matter and a concomitant dissipation of 
motion, during which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity, to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, and during which the relative 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation (First Principles, sec. 145). 
Reduced to a single word, this formula would be that evolu- 
tion is differentiation. The rest of the formula merely character- 
izes certain features of this differentiation. 

The social process, as a part of the world-process in general, 
is likewise a collection of differentiations. One way of telling 
the story of every individual life, or of universal history, or of 
anything intermediate, would be to narrate the differentiations 

* Vid. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. VY, pp. 798, 799, and Vol. VI, pp. 
328, 329. 
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that occurred from beginning to end of the career. Discussion of 
this concept could hardly be reduced to a few concise statements, 
We might choose from numberless societies the material for illus- 
tration. For instance, we might adopt Ratzenhofer’s classifica- 
tion of the concrete interests differentiated in a modern state, 
as follows: 


. The universal interest : sustenance. 
The kinship interests. 
The national interests. 
The creedal interests. 
The pecuniary interests. 
The class interests. 
Extraction, 
. Artisanship. 
Manufacture. 
. Wage labor, 
. Trade. 
. Professional and personal services. 
. Begging. 
Pseudo-classes. 
a) Capital. 
6) Massed capital. 
c) Massed labor. 
g. The rank interests. 
hk. The corporate interests. 


With the differentiation of each of these forms of interest 
there naturally follows corresponding differentiation of social 
structures and functions.’ 

13. Groups.—The fact of social groups is so obvious, and is 
of such constant import, that we have necessarily referred to it 
more than once in the foregoing discussion. All that need be 
said further in this rapid survey is that the term “group”’ serves 
as a convenient sociological designation for any number of 
people, larger or smaller, between whom such relations are dis- 
covered that they must be thought of together. The “ group” 


*The profoundest discussion of this concept is in SIMMEL’s Sociale Differen- 
sierungen, unfortunately out of print. RATZENHOFER devotes a chapter to much more 
concrete description, Die sociologische Erkenntiniss, chap. 15. Specific phases of differ- 
entiation are referred to above under the titles “ Individualization’’ and ‘“* Socializa- 
tion,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocIoLoGcy, Vol. VI, pp. 351-4. 
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is the most general and colorless term used in sociology for 
combinations of persons. A family, a mob, a picnic party, a 
trade union, a, city precinct or ward, a corporation, a state, a 
nation, the civilized or the uncivilized population of the world, 
may be treated asa group. Thus a “group” for sociology is a 
number of persons whose relations to each other are sufficiently 
impressive to demand attention. The term is merely a common- 


place tool. It contains no mystery. It is merely a handle with 


which to grasp the innumerable varieties of arrangements into 
which people are drawn by their variations of interest. The 
universal condition of association may be expressed in the same 
commonplace way: people always live in groups, and the same 
persons are likely to be members of many groups. All the 
illustrations that we need suggest may be assembled around the 
schedule of interests in the last paragraph. 

14. Form of the group.— This conception has been pushed to 
the front by one of the keenest thinkers in Europe — Professor 
Simmel, of Berlin. 

Simmel distinguishes two senses of the term “society”: 
“first, the broader sense, in which the term includes the sum of 
all the individuals concerned in reciprocal relations, together with 
all the interests which unite these interacting persons ; second, 
a narrower sense, in which the term designates the society or 
association as such; that is, the interaction itself which consti- 
tutes the bond of association, in abstraction from its material 
content’ (AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLoecy, Vol. II, p. 167). 

Using his own explanation : 

Thus, for illustration, we designate as a cube, on the one hand, any natu- 
ral object in cubical form ; on the other hand, the simple form alone, which 
made the material contents into a “‘ cube,” in the former sense, constitutes of 
itself, independently and abstractly considered, an object for geometry. The 
significance of geometry appears in the fact that the formal relations which it 
determines hold good for all possible objects formed in space. In like 
manner, it is the purpose of sociology to determine the forms and modes of 
the relations between men, which, although constituted of entirely different 
contents, material, and interests, nevertheless take shape in formally similar 
social structures. If we could exhibit the totality of possible forms of social 
relationship in their gradations and variations, we should have in such 
exhibit complete knowledge of ‘‘society"’ as such. We gain knowledge of 
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the forms of socialization by bringing together inductively the manifestations 
of these forms which have had actual historical existence. In other words, 
we have to collect and exhibit that element of form which these historical 
manifestations have in common abstracted from the variety of material — 
economical, ethical, ecclesiastical, social, political, etc.—with respect to 
which they differ.* (Loc. cit., p. 168.) 

‘The thesis of Simmel, that sociology must be the science 
of social forms, has at least this effect upon the present stage of 
correlation : viz., it makes us conscious that we have no adequate 
schedule of the forms of social life.” 

15. Conflict—The facts referred to in sections 12 and 13 
above, and yielding the concepts “ differentiation ”’ and “ group,” 
have other relations which the present term brings into focus. 
In a word, the whole social process is a perpetual reaction 
between interests that have their lodgment in the individuals 
who compose society. More specifically, this reaction is dis- 
guised or open struggle between the individuals. The conflict of 
interests between individuals, combined with community of 
interest in the same individuals, results in the groupings of indi- 
viduals between whom there is relatively more in common, and 
then the continuance of struggle between group and group. The 
members of each group have relatively less in common with the 
members of a different group than they have with each other. 

The concept ‘“conflict’’ is perhaps the most obvious in the 
whole schedule. It has not only been a practically constant 
presumption of nearly all social theory and practice in the past, 
but it has had excessive prominence in modern sociology. The 
central conception in the theory of Gumplowicz, for example,’ 
is that the human process is a perpetual conflict of groups zm 
which the individuals actually lose thetr individuality. The balance 
between “ conflict,”’ on the one hand, and co-operation and corre- 
lation and censensus, on the other, has never been formulated 
more justly than by Ratzenhofer.3 His thesis is that conflict is 
primarily universal, but that it tends to resolve itself into co- 
operation. Socialization, indeed, is the transformation of conflict 

* For list of possible social forms vid. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. 
VI, p. 390. 

2 Grundriss der Sociologte. 


3 Particularly Wesen und Zweck, Part II, secs. 17-27, and Soc. Erk., sec. 30. 
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into co-operation.’ Sociological analysis accordingly involves 
discrimination and appraisal of the kind and quantity of conflict 
present in each society with which it deals. 

16. Social situations—Certain concepts which might have 
been placed in this schedule were listed in the sixth paper of 
this series, under the title ‘Some Incidents of Association.” ? 
Still other concepts must be employed in later stages of our dis- 
cussion. Some of them have a working value in excess of that 
which can be claimed for many of those assembled in this paper. 
They are not elementary enough in logical rank, however, to 
require mention in this catalogue. We therefore close the list 
with a concept which is, of course, essentially psychological. 
Indeed, any attempt to conceive of association in terms of activ- 
ity, or psychologically, presupposes the idea for which the term 
“social situation” is a symbol. 

In a word, a “social situation”’ is any portion of experience 
brought to attention as a point in time or space at which a 
tension of social forces is present. More simply, a “social 
situation ’’ is any circle of human relationships thought of as 
belonging together, and presenting the problem: What are the 
elements involved in this total, and how do these elements affect 
each other? This term, again, like the term ‘group,’ carries no 
dogmatic assumptions. It is not a means of smuggling into 
sociology any insidious theory. It is simply one of the inevi- 
table terms for the sort of thing in which all the sociologists find 
their problems. A ‘social situation’’ is any phase of human 
life, from the least to the greatest, which invites observation, 
description, explanation. For instance, the Hebrew common- 
wealth, when hesitating between the traditional patriarchal order 
and a monarchical organization, presents a ‘“‘social situation;”’ 
a quarrel between a husband and wife, threatening the disrup- 
tion of a single family, presents a “social situation ;’’ the exist- 
ing treaty stipulations between the commercial nations constitute 
a ‘‘social situation ;’’ the terms of a contract and the disposition 


of the parties toward those terms, in the case of a single 


employer and his employees, present equally a ‘‘social situa- 


* This thesis is represented in the left-hand column of the diagram above, p. 242. 


? AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. VI, p. 324. 
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tion.” That is, the term is simply a convenient generic desig- 
nation for every kind and degree of social combination which 
for the time being attracts attention as capable of consideration 
by itself. The term is innocent of theoretical implications. It 
is simply serviceable as a colorless designation of the phenomena 
which the sociologist must investigate. 


Sociology is not a mechanical forcing of the facts of life into 
these categories. On the contrary, the more we generalize the 
facts of life, the more they force us to think of them under these 
forms. Our thought in these forms may prove to be a passing 
stage in progress toward more complete and positive knowledge. 
Meanwhile these concepts certainly stand for a stage, whether 
permanent or transient, in approach to apprehension of social 
fact and social law. Intelligent use of these concepts is the 
condition of attaining that measure of insight into social reality 
which sociology at present commands. As this paper has 
implied throughout, it is a very simple matter to get a list of 
the important sociological concepts. It is quite another thing 
to get so used to applying them that they are the natural forms 
in which the ordinary facts of experience present themselves to 
the mind. On the other hand, merely filling one’s sentences 
with terms from the sociological vocabulary does not, in itself, 
give evidence of sociological insight. The state of mind which 
sociological study should produce is that in which the activities 
of society present to the mind simultaneously all these relation- 
ships. Then the mature sociological judgment will instinctively 
select the one or more of these relationships which may be 
peculiarly significant for the case in hand, and will take the 
others for granted. In other words, it is necessary to get so 
much experience in analyzing societies in terms of these con- 


cepts that we can readily tell which of them we must continue 


to consider and which of them we may throw out of the account. 


ALBION W. SMALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
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THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
LEARNING IN THE UNITED STATES. III. 
CATALOGUE OF COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY—continued. 

ILLINOIS (continued)— UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

6. Practical ethics. In this course those questions which bear the closest rela- 
tions to life and conduct are raised and discussed. The duties of the individual, the 
family, the state, are among the subjects discussed. Special subjects in social ethics 
may be taken up. (Inadvertently omitted from July list.) 

9. Political ethics, historical and applied. A study of the various phases of 
thought concerning the ethics of social organization, theories of the nature of the 
state, including views of the state of nature, of natural law, and of natural right. A 
discussion of rights and duties in relation to social institutions; international rights 
and duties; the ethics of diplomacy. (Inadvertently omitted from July list.) 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 

Sociology 31a. Origin and psychology of occupations — research course. (Inad- 

vertently omitted from July list.) Associate Professor Thomas. 
BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC GREEK. 

12. Social and religious history of Palestine in New Testament times. Introduc- 
tion to Course 64. Professor Mathews. 

64. The social teachings of Jesus. The teaching of Jesus concerning society, the 
state, the family, wealth, and other social institutions. Professor Mathews. 

65. The social teachings of the apostles. Professor Mathews. 

EUREKA COLLEGE. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, 

II. Sociology. Method: The same as in political economy, with the addition 

of reviews of books on social science. Bascom’s Social Theory. B. J. Radford. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
MORAL AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A. Ethics. Social philosophy. Second semester: Social philosophy. The 


problem of social philosophy and the principles of sociology, the nature of the social 


problem and of social science; the conclusions of anthropology and of the other 
sciences on which sociology rests; the theory of sociology by reference to the work of 
the leading social philosophers. Practical application of sociological principles to the 
chief social problems. This course attempts to outline that application of science and 
philosophy to society and social problems which is such a characteristic tendency of 
today, and also to point out the main lines along which social advance may best be 
made. Lectures, use of some serviceable manual, readings, reports, practical investi- 
gations. There will be scope for discussion as in the first semester. Open to students 
who have completed thirty hours. Professor Caldwell. 
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B. Social philosophy. Practical problems. Brief class-room study of some 
introductory, practical book. Investigation by students (under direction) of social 


conditions, problems, agencies, institutions. Intended to start students in the work of 


social observation and reflection. Open to students who have completed thirty hours. 


Second semester: Continuation of the work of the first semester, or similar work. 
Professor Caldwell. Credit will be given for time spent in investigation. 

C. Practical ethics. First semester: Ethics of the social questions; the prob- 
lems of the family, education, wealth, poverty, temperance, sociai discontent, social 
reform, in the light of ethical theory. Lectures, special researches, discussions. 
Second semester: Moral pathology ard the science of character; class-room study 
and discussion of such books as Giles’s AM/oral Pathology, or Sidgwick’s Practical 
Ethics, MacCunn’s Making of Character. Reports and investigations of students upon 
topics. Professor Caldwell. 

D. Social psychology. Consideration of the attempts of recent American and 
European philosophers and psychologists to approach the study of society from the 
psychological (as distinct from the hitherto prevailingly biological) point of view. 
The logic and mind of society; the psychology of social action; the psychical factors 
in civilization; the relation of the social mind to the mind of the individual; the 
application of social psychology to education and reform. Study of Professor Bald- 
win’s Social and Ethical Interpretations of Mental Development, and of Tarde’s Social 
Laws, with reference to the writings of others, such as Le Bon, Sidis, Ward, Bosan- 
quet, etc. Second semester: Continuation of the work of the first semester. Open to 
students who have had or are taking Course A, or who have had or who are taking 
Course A in psychology. Professor Caldwell. 

E. Advanced course. First semester: Ethics. Reading and analysis of 
advanced works upon ethics, such as the writings of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, 
Wundt, Gizycki, Paulsen, Sidgwick, Green, Spencer, Stephen, Martineau and others. 
Lecture and study notes upon special topics such as the metaphysic of ethics, the logic 
(methods) or psychology of ethics, the art of conduct, the moral ideal, social or politi- 
cal or religious ethics, etc. Or, study of special periods in the history of ethical 
growth, or of ethical speculation, such as the ethics of the Greeks, or of German 
philosophers, etc. Paulsen’s Z¢hics may be used as a guide. Second semester: 
Social philosophy. Social theories of leading thinkers, ancient and modern. Ten- 
dencies in contemporary social philosophy (“ English” and foreign). The philosophy 
of social advance and of social reform. Mackenzie’s /ntroduction to Social Philosophy 


may be used as a guide. Open to students who have completed Course A. Professor 
Caldwell. 

F. Seminary. Research study of topics connected with any of the above 
courses. Subjects can be announced only after consultation with those fitted for the 


work of investigators. Professor Caldwell. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


G. The labor question in Europe and the United States. The purpose of this 
course is to acquaint the student with the economic condition of the working classes in 
Europe and the United States during the past century, and to discuss the relation of 
labor organizations to capital in the production and distribution of wealth. Among 
other phases of the subject are discussed the rise and growth of labor organizations, 
the development of the labor contract, methods of industrial remuneration, the shorter 
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working day, workingmen’s insurance, and employers’ liability. Lectures, discus- 
sions, and a systematic course of prescribed reading; one written report on a selected 


topic each semester. Dr. George. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, 
SOCIOLOGY. 
SERIES A. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY. 

i. An introduction to the study of sociology. An outline study of the character- 
istic concepts of recent sociological thought. Professor Kimble. 

2. Pre-Comtean sociology. A careful study of the earlier theories concerning 
social relations. Professor Kimble. 

3. Pre-Comtean sociology. (Continuation of Course 2.) Professor Kimble. 

4. Modern sociological theory. The chief works of the more prominent modern 
sociologists are studied with a view to the characteristic positions of each author and 
the relation borne by each to sociological theory as a whole. Professor Kimble. 

5. Modern sociological theory. (Continuation of Course 4.) Professor Kimble. 

6. Types of sociological theory. The utopians, the organicists, the psychologists. 


Professor Kimble. 
SERIES B. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ASSOCIATION AND OF SOCIETY, 


7. Anintroduction to the comparative study of association. The method, scope, 
and aim of comparative sociology. Professor Kimble. 

8. Biography. A general sketch of the influence of “natural conditions” upon 
upon the associative activities of living organisms. Professor Kimble. 

9. The development of association. A study of the lower stages of the associ- 


ative process, with especial reference to the earlier forms of food, sex, and conflict 


association. Professor Kimble. 

10. The development of association. (Continuation of Course 9.) The investi- 
gation begun in Course 9 is continued among organisms of a higher type than those 
there studied. Professor Kimble. 

11. The development of association. (Continuation of Courses 9 and 10.) The 
associational process as manifested among the natural races. Professor Kimble. 

12. The development of association. (Continuation of Courses 9, 10, and 11.) 
The associational life of a modern community. Study of the local environment. Pro- 
fessor Kimble. 

13. Abnormal and pathologic variations of the associative process. An intro- 
ductory and outline study of the sociology of crime, pauperism,etc. Professor Kimble. 

14. Abnormal and pathologic variations of the associative process. (Continua- 
tion of Course 13.) A study of the preventive, curative, and ameliorative factors of 
associate life. Professor Kimble. 

15. Reproductive association. The family is taken as the most highly developed 
and best known example of this type of associational life; attention is given to its 
origin, development, and significance. Professor Kimble. 

16. The chief types of association. Food, sex, and conflict. The characteristic 
associational activities centering about each. Origin, development, and significance. 
Professor Kimble. For the most advanced students only. 

17. The sociology of religion. A consideration, from the standpoint of sociology, 


of the phenomena of religion. Professor Kimble. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY. 
PRESIDENT BARNES. 


2. Sociology. Second semester: A study of the forms of human association and 


the principles underlying them, together with a brief consideration of the various 


problems resulting from a dependent and defective class, and the different means 
employed for remedy and relief. Text: Giddings, Principles of Sociology; Wright, 
Elements of Practical Sociology. 


NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Sociology. The aim is to give a true conception of society, to trace the princi- 
ples underlying the social conditions of life, and to promote thoughtfulness concerning 
the diversified relations of man to man. It embraces the study of the genesis and 
structure of society, and the forces that have determined its development. The eco- 
nomic phenomena of society are carefully examined, and current problems of social 
reform receive special attention. Small and Vincent; Henderson; Giddings, Prin- 
ciples; and Mackenzie. 

SHURTLEFF COLLEGE, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
VII. Elementary sociology. Small and Vincent is used as a text. Elective 
for juniors and seniors. 
WHEATON COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
PRorEssoR WuiPPLe. 

4. Sociology. The conclusions reached in economics during the two previous 
terms applied to current theories of socialism and to the present trend toward a larger 
control of business by the state, with a view of ascertaining what dangers are ahead, 
and what changes are likely to prove advantageous to mankind. Comparison of text- 
books; collateral reading; reports by students appointed to investigate special topics 
of interest. 

INDIA NA— INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

10. Socialism and communism. A study of ideal commonwealths and of the 
theories of the chief socialistic writers since the French Revolution. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the present position of the various socialistic groups in Germany, 
England, and America. Lectures and reading. Professor Weatherly. 

7. General sociology. A study of the work of leading sociologists, with a com- 
parison of views and a critical discussion of theories and conclusions. Professor 
Weatherly. 

4. Social pathology. (1) Fall term: pauperism and charities. (2) Winter 
term: crime and penology. (3) Spring term: social questions. In 1900-1901 the 
special subject investigated in the spring term was the economic aspect of the liquor 
problem. Inasmuch as the subject varies in successive years, this division of the course 
may be taken more than once. Lectures, reading, and special reports. Professor 
Weatherly. Throughout the year. 
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8. Seminary in economics and sociology. Designed for advanced students who 
have shown ability successfully to undertake individual research. The subjects for 
investigation may be taken from the field of either economics or sociology, but it is 
intended that they shall have some degree of unity. Considerable attention is given 
to training in statistical methods. Professor Weatherly and Assistant Professor 
Rawles. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, 

8. Social psychology. Includes a study of the more important recent books on 
social psychology. Lectures. Introduction to research methods and problems. 
Tarde, Social Laws; Baldwin, Mental Development. Professor Bryan. 


DEPAUW UNIVERSITY — ASBURY COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Proressor WEAVER. 


Unity and scope of the department: This department embraces specifically the 
science and philosophy of the state or society politically organized. But as this 
depends so essentially on organized society in general, the science and philosophy of 


society fall naturally within its scope. Although the state springs logically from 
organized society, yet for the sake of clearness the theory of state is studied before 
sociology; the latter, being more complex and indefinite, demands more intellectual 
maturity. Then follow the special phases of political science, viz., those of law and 
economics. It is believed, furthermore, that none of these subjects should be divorced 
from ethics, particularly the practical part, which may be denominated its art; and, 
although history forms a distinct department, this does not imply that its vital impor- 
tance is overlooked in this department. On the contrary, it is emphasized at every 
step, since al! social theory and philosophy must be tested by historical data properly 
interpreted. The historical-philosophic method is the only safeguard against ideology 
on the one hand and empiricism on the other. 

Explanation and suggestion as to method: No special text-books are required. 
Particularly in sociological subjects the laboratory method has proven its superiority. 
Students are co-laborers with the instructor in the investigation of specific subjects. 
Too much help stunts the intellect; it must rather be quickened to self-dependence, 
Syllabuses, when practicable, are utilized to supply bibliography and unify class work. 
A departmental library, containing the best literature of the subjects taught, is placed 
at the fullest disposition of the student. Individual problems are assigned for special 
research, and co-operation in acquisition is utilized in class reports and theses. 
Instead of purchasing additional text-books, the students pay fifty cents per term to 
the department library fund, from which over one hundred volumes are purchased 
annually, so that very soon one of the best special libraries in the country will have 
been collected. 

2. Sociology, principles and theory: (1) Scope, method, organization, evolution, 
problems, goal, etc. (2) Defective, dependent, and delinquent classes. 

3. Practical sociology, or its applications: Institutions, family, school, church, 
market, and state. 

4. Socialism, history and philosophy: (1) Communistic utopias. (2) Socialistic 
schemes. (3) Social reform. 

10. Seminarium in political science. This embraces only advanced work, viz.: 
the investigation of original and unsettled problems, together with such additional 
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subjects as may be assigned. All graduates and such undergraduates as can present 
sufficient attainments are eligible, at the option of the professor in charge. One year’s 
satisfactory work in the seminarium entitles undergraduates to three courses’ credit 
on graduation. 
HANOVER COLLEGE, 
1. Sociology. Three months. 
2. Questions of the day. One year, four hours. 
BUTLER COLLEGE, 

The department enjoys the advantage of having access to the large collection of 
public documents in the state library, and the very complete collections of works 
pertaining to the social sciences in the libraries of the state, the city, and Butler 
College. 

The courses in sociology, economics, and political science are so arranged that 
the student may elect work in these branches aggregating five years of study. Work 
in this department should not ordinarily be begun before the junior year; but students 
having mature minds and desiring to elect junior and senior work largely from this 
department may enter the introductory classes in the sophomore year. 

COURSES IN ECONOMICS. 
PROFESSOR ForREST, 

4. Problems of capital and labor: A study of the growth of large industries, and 
the place and nature of public service and industrial corporations, “trusts,” and labor 
organizations. Consideration will be given to the causes of conflicts between capital 
and labor, the relations of both to the consuming public, questions of taxation, and 
methods of public control. 

COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY. 

3. Philanthropy: A study of the causes of poverty and methods of ameliora- 
tion. The department enjoys the hearty co-operation of the excellent Charity Organ- 
ization Society of Indianapolis, and is thereby enabled to make a thorough study of 
the charities of the city. Such agencies as the social settlement, the institutional 
church, the labor colony, etc., will also receive consideration. ‘The student will be 
expected to make a personal investigation of actual conditions found in the city. 

5. Anthropology: A study embracing both anthropology, in the narrower sense, 
and culture-history, intended to give a general understanding of the beginnings and 
earlier stages of social evolution. Such an examination of the method of social 
development serves as a basis for advanced historical, sociological, and ethical 
investigation, and for the study of comparative religion. 

6. Social history: A study of the development of the main elements of modern 
civilization. The emphasis is laid on the interrelation of the industrial and ethical 
lines of development. An investigation is made of the beginnings of civilization in 
antiquity, the transition from the Greco-Roman empire to the medizval period, and 
the leading movements of the modern period. This course employs in the study of 
civilized peoples the same method that is used in the preceding course in the study of 
peoples of lower culture. 

7. Socialism: A brief historical sketch of modern socialistic theories, followed 
by a critical examination of present-day socialistic positions. The economic bearings 
of socialism receive first consideration, but its influence on the family, the state, and 
religious and ethical ideals is the main subject of the course. 
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8. General sociology: This course attempts to reach a general view of social 
phenomena. It is based on the results obtained by the course in anthropology and 
those of some of the recent writers on social psychology. 

g. Development of social philosophy: An examination of the principal attempts 
to interpret social phenomena, from Plato to Comte. Lectures, readings, reports. 

10. Contemporary social philosophy: An examination of the principal socio- 
logical contributions since Auguste Comte, with special emphasis upon the work of 
living writers. This course is intended to be an introduction to general sociology, 
since it takes up most of the important attempts to interpret society. 

20. Social forces in English Romanticism: This course deals with the English 
Romantic movement from a social and literary point of view. The former phase of 
the work is considered in lectures on the different social and political forces in the 
literature at that time; the latter side of the work consists chiefly of a study more or 
less minute of the prominent authors of the Romantic movement. In collaboration 


with Professor W. D. Howe. 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
COURSES IN PHILOSOPHY. 


(4) Social duties. The domestic society and marriage; monogamy; polygamy 
the part of the 


and divorce; relations between parents and children. Education: 
parents, the church, and the state. On slavery in ancient and modern times; duties 


of masters and servants. On capital and labor. 

(c) Sociology. Necessity of a public society; the city. Origin of the civil and 
political organization; theories of Hobbes and J. J. Rousseau; source of authority in 
human society. On the divine right of kings; the absolute sovereignty of the people ; 
the reasonable system. The different forms of government; the primitive polity; the 
best form of government; opinions of O. A. Brownson. On modern democracy; the 
position of the church; the usurpation and transfer of the supreme power; on the gov- 
ernment de facto. On despotism; is it lawful to resist a tyrant? Theory of St. 
Thomas and Machiavelli on government. The distinction of the three social powers; 
parliamentary and representative government. Qualities of a good ruler; the ques- 
tion of the poor. Public liberties; freedom of the press and of conscience ; the right 
of the sword; on warand treaties. The international law. Civilization. Church and 
State. 

VIII. The elements of sociology. Lectures, readings, and examinations on 


required texts. Two hours a week for five months. 
lOWA— COE COLLEGE, 
PHILOSOPHY. 
(Mental science 9.) Charities and correction. This is a course in sociology 
applied to the pauper and criminal classes. (Not given after 1902-3.) 
HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


I. Political and social sciences. 
III. Sociology, three hours. Senior year. 
(Social economics treated in political economy.) 
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DES MOINES COLLEGE. 
ELECTIVES. 

1. Social science. An introductory course reviewing the general facts of society, 
A discussion of social forces and remedies. Text, Giddings’s Elements of Sociology, 
with references to the works of Spencer, Ward, and Small. 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY. 
SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
PROFESSOR SHEPPERD, 

I. Sociology. During the fall term the general subject of sociology is sketched 
in broad outlines. The method of study is illustrated by direct investigation of inter- 
esting problems, each student being assigned a special topic and asked to present 
before the class a written report, embodying methods and results obtained. After the 
first month the class will have one meeting per week additional in order to hear 


reports. 
PARSONS COLLEGE, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

23. Sociology. An elementary course in which significant social phenomena and 
the problems involved are recognized and appreciated. An attempt is made to seek 
the principles upon which social well-being and progress depend, and the best means 
of applying them in order to secure the healthiest condition of the social organism. 
Special study is made of labor organizations, monopolies, pauperism, ignorance, crime, 
disease, the liquor traffic, and temperance reform. Lectures, discussions, and readings. 

IOWA COLLEGE. 
APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 
Proressor WyckorF. 

The courses at present given in this department are sociological in character. 
Special attention is given, however, to those institutions and processes with which 
Christianity is to be chiefly credited. ‘The ultimate aim of the work is practical in 
character, namely, education for good citizenship. No attempt is made to develop a 
science of society from the teachings of Christ, but it is hoped that good results may 
come from the effort to appreciate the spirit of Christ on the one hand, and on the 
other, modern society and its needs. 

1. American social life. This course is intended as an introduction to the study 
of society. It is believed that the necessary training in statistics and other methods 
of descriptive sociology can be best given in connection with concrete investigations. 
So each student is expected to make a special study of the social life of a family, a 
community, and a city, and embody the results in carefully prepared papers. The 
same inethod is then extended to the study of Iowa and the United States, use being 
made of the census and other statistics — of newspapers, novels, books of history or 
travel, describing or illustrating the life of different sections of the country. Attention 
is given to the influences upon society of physical conditions, race characteristics 
scarcity or density of population, and voluntary socializing movements. 

2. Industrial history and problems of labor. Beginnings of industry; Greece ; 
Rome; medizval Europe; English labor history; the guild system; industrial revo- 
lutions; modern factory system; American industrial history; trade-unions; factory 
legislation; co-operation; profit-sharing; communistic and socialistic ideals and 
experiments; the capitalist system. 
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3. Charities and penology. Early Christian charity; medizval church charity; 
The 


English poor-law development; modern institutions and methods ; philanthropy. 
criminal; causes of crime; classical theories; influence of school of criminal anthro- 


pology; treatment of crime ; extermination, retaliation, seclusion, reformation. Devel- 


opment of institutions and methods. 

4. Evolution of society. The horde, clan, family, tribe, and nation; primitive 
methods of control; modifications of the family; development of social organs; rise 
of modern social institutions and processes of modification ; structure of modern society. 

5. Sociology and social reform. Half the term is spent ona study of the more 
important contributions to social philosophy made by Hobbes, Vico, Montesquieu, 
Comte, Spencer, Tarde, and the principal American sociologists. The work of the 
leaders in the great reform movements of England and America during the last century 
is then taken up. The nature of the appeal and the methods employed are the chief 
objects of attention. 

6. The city. City state of Greece and Rome; feudalism; rise of cities in Italy 
and Germany; the guild government; the modern industrial city; municipal functions 
in Europe; the sphere of the municipality; city government and administration; 
recent progress in America. 

SIMPSON COLLEGE, 
ECONOMICS. 


2. Applications of economic theory to social and civic problems. 
3. Field work in the study of social problems. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ProressoR Loos, AssisTANT ProrEssOR Mr. Capy, 

1. General sociology, Part I. Social structure and growth. A study of the 
primary factors and forces of social phenomena, with introductory lectures on anthro- 
pology and ethnology, followed by a systematic examination of the genesis of social 
institutions, gentile and civic. The course closes with a brief review of social theory 
from Plato to Spencer. Professor Loos. 

2. General sociology, Part II. Social amelioration. (1) The general theory of 
social amelioration: police, sanitation, charities, correction, public utilities, and 
education. (2) Municipal administration, dealing with the social and economic 
problems of modern cities. Professor Loos. 

3. Theory and technique of statistics — see political economy 13. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Patterson. 

4. Social statistics. Population in its social aspects, with special reference to 
modern cities, tenement-house conditions, education, crime, and income. Assistant 
Professor Patterson. 

5. Domestic institutions. The origins of marriage and the family; evolutionary, 
progress of types; forces leading to the survival of the monogamic type; economic 
and utilitarian bases of domestic ethics; present industrial dangers to domestic foun- 
dations ; the problem of divorce. Mr. Cady. 

6. Charities and correction. Criminology and penology; pauperism and methods 
of relief — institutional care of dependents and defectives; philanthropic financiering 
— social settlements. Mr. Cady. 
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8. Introduction to political philosophy. Lectures on the development of political 
philosophy and the elements of legal history. The class will read Plato’s Repudlic 
and Zaws, Aristotle’s Polttics, Machiavelli’s Prince, Hobbes’s Leviathan, and other 
selections. Professor Loos. 

g. The distribution of wealth. A study of modern theories of distribution, with 
an account of the fundamental social institutions that are regulative in the distribu- 
tion of income. Professor Loos. 

10. Socialism and contemporary social legislation. A critical examination of 
contemporary socialism and current tendencies in legislation, 1860-1900. Professor 
Loos. 

11-12. Polit.cal philosophy. #tudiesin political and social philosophy, with spe- 
cial reference to modern conditions and problems. ‘The class will read Spencer's 
Man os. the State, Huxley's Administrative Nihilism, Ritchie’s Principles of State 
Interference, selections from the writings of Thomas Hill Green and other modern 
philosophers, and Schmoller’s Zinige Grundfragen der Socialpolitik. Professor 
Loos. 

13-14. Graduate seminary in sociology. Designed to assist graduate students in 


specific lines of research. Professor Loos. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Proressor Loos, ASSISTANT ProressoR PATTERSON, Mr. THOMAs. 


2. Recent economic history. A study of recent economic history with detailed 
analysis of the industrial revolution in its economic and social aspects. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the development of the individualistic philosophy and its reaction 
on practical politics and legislation—the factory acts, trade-unionism, and the trust 
problem. Open to all students except freshmen. Professor Loos. 

3- Debating course. Selected topics in economics, politics, and sociology. 
Open only to students who have taken at least one course in one of these subjects. 
Students may schedule for this course at the beginning of each semester. Professors 


Loos and Wilcox, Assistant Professor Patterson. 


CORNELL COLLEGE. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, SOCIOLOGY, TEACHING. 


I. Sociology. The aim of the work will be to give a knowledge of the character 
and content of the science. Its principles and history will be discussed and some 
lectures will be given, and reports and book reviews will be required. Giddings’s 
Elements of Sociology will be used as a text, other authors will be examined, and, in 
order to give the student some idea of the practical side of sociology, Warner’s Ameri- 
can Charities will be read. 

TABOR COLLEGE. 


Sociology. This course will embrace the study of social problems, with special 
reference to the defective, dependent, and criminal classes. Communism, socialism, 
immigration, the factory system, and the tenement will be subjects for careful investi- 
gation. Students will be trained in research and in the review of books and special 
magazine articles. Wright’s Practica! Sociology will serve as the basis for class work. 
In the second term there will be a careful study of the criminal. Drahm's Zhe Crimi- 
mai is the text. Professor Farnham. 
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WESTERN COLLEGE. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIOLOGY. 

II. Sociology. Small and Vincent's text is used as a guide, while Giddings and 
other authors are studied. Bryce, Zhe American Commonwealth; Gilman, Proft- 
Sharing; Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain; and Mayo-Smith, Statis- 
tics and Sociology. 

KANSAS— MIDLAND COLLEGE. 

VI. Social science. This course makes a systematic introductory study of the 
origin, development, anc, scope of sociology, and aims at ~ scientific exposition of the 
“social organism” and its various functions. Small and Vincent's /#troduction to the 
Study of Soctety is used as a text-book, supplemented by lectures on social reform. 

General sociology. Small and Vincent. 

BAKER UNIVERSITY. 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

B. Sociology. Three hours per week during second term of senior year. Study 
of the science of society, together with the nature and scope of sociology and methods 
of sociological study; the defective and delinquent classes; pauperism and charity; 
immigration; the family; the state; the nation. 

CAMPBELL UNIVERSITY. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY. 
ProrgssoR WALTER GIDINGHAGEN, 

Sociology. Origin and growth of sociology, sociology and ethics, social reform, 
social evolution; competition and combination, association, nature and stages of 
civilization, race psychology, social organization, natural selection in society, law of 
survival, nature and end of society. Giddings’s Elements of Sociology forms the basis 
of the work. Reference is made to other works on sociology and articles found in 
magazines. 

KANSAS CITY UNIVERSITY. 

Social problems. Introductory to the general principles of social science, includ- 
ing historical and critical views of various theories and ideals of society and the state. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 

SOCIOLOGY. 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES, 

I. Elements of sociology. This study includes the principles of sociology, and a 
careful survey Of social laws, social theories, and social organization, Lectures and 
text-book, with collateral reading and investigation in the library required. Pro- 
fessor Blackmar. 

II. Social pathology. A general study of pauperism, crime, charities and cor- 


rections, and social problems. Practical investigation and study required of all stu- 
dents. Written reports of special investigations required. Professor Blackmar. 

III. Socialization and social control. Lectures upon principles, laws, and 
methods, with collateral readings and reports on same by students. Conducted on 


the seminary plan. Professor Blackmar. 

IV. Social statistics. A practical course in social relations and social problems 
by the use of statistics. Practical study in the statistical determination of society. 
Conducted on the seminary plan. Professor Blackmar. 
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GRADUATE COURSE. 


VIII. Criminology and penology. A careful study and comparison of the more 
scientific authors on crimes and punishments, with investigation of prison reports. 
The study of criminals and penal institutions by visitation. Professor Blackmar. 

IX. American and European charities. Careful study of the conditions and 
methods of conducting charitable institutions. Library work and reports of same, 
and study by visitation of institutions. Professor Blackmar. 

X. Social theories and social problems. Lectures on the various theories of 
society and social organizations, with particular reference to their bearings on present 


problems of society. Professor Blackmar. 


SOUTHWEST KANSAS COLLEGE. 
SOCIOLOGY. 
Proressor GILson, 


1. General sociology. The aim of this course is to acquaint the student with the 
scientific principles of sociology. It is the basis of all subsequent work in the depart- 
ment. Very particular attention is paid in class-room discussions to the meanings, 
aims, methods, relations, and limitations of sociology as a science. A term thesis is 
required. Giddings’s Elements of Sociology is used as a text-book. 

2. Practical sociology. In this course the practical social problems of American 
society are studied historically and analytically. These include questions of popula- 
tion, family, poor-relief, labor, education, immigration, etc. A term thesis is required. 
Collateral reading and research is done by the class. Wright’s Practical Sociology is 
the text-book. 

3. During the third term, for the first half, Le Bon’s 7he Crowd is used as a text, 
and an analytic study is made of the constitution, sentiments, ideas, and leaders of 
crowds. In the second half the text is Ely’s Soctal Aspects of Christianity. Special 
attention is paid to class-room discussion on the text and on collateral reading. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY. 
Proressor Danigt Moses Fisk. 


1. A brief general outline of the field and of the contributions from such sciences 
as biology and psychology, with critical attention to those facts of associated human 
life which give the necessary data for a science of society. 

2. An advanced course on the social interpretation of history. 


KENTUCKY— BEREA COLLEGE, 


Sociology. Carroll D. Wright's Practical Sociology. Lectures on the advantages 
and duties connected with society. Essays by students on assigned topics. Spring 
term, five hours a week, every even year. 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY. 


Senior elective in sociology. Third term, following a course in ethics. Second 
term. Instruction by text-book. Lectures and papers, covering a wide range of sub- 
jects, prepared by members of the class. Professor W. H. Johnson. 
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LOUISIANA— TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
AssocIATE PRoressoR ALDRICH, 


CRADUATE COURSES, 
3. Principles of sociology. 


4. Comparative economic and social condition of workingmen. The labor ques- 
yn in Europe, Australia, and the United States. 
5. Race problems. The Indian, the Chinaman, and the negro in the United 
States. 
6. Economic and social history of the United States. 
II. Research course. Competent students are encouraged to conduct investiga- 
tions, under the guidance of the instructor, in such subjects as the economic status of 


the negro, economic aspects of colonies, etc. 


MAINE- BOWDOIN COLLEGE, 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
PROFESSOR CALLENDER. 

2. Development of modern industry, and problems relating to labor and capital. 
Hobson's Evolution of Modern Capitalism. Lectures and assigned readings. 

4. Economic and social history of the United States, from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the present time, with particular reference to the history of 
commerce, manufactures, transportation, and agriculture, the currency and revenue 
systems, and the more important social and economic problems, such as slavery and 
immigration. 

COLBY COLLEGE. 

3. Sociology. The study of practical social problems, with special reference to 
the defective, dependent, and criminal classes, communism, socialism, immigration, 
factory system, the tenement, etc. Text-books, assigned readings, lectures, reports, 
training in research and book-reviewing. Professor Black. 


BATES COLLEGE, 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 

The methods of instruction are similar to those pursued in the more advanced 
work in history. Students are trained to scientific habits of thought upon economic, 
industrial, and social phenomena, and are encouraged to independent thinking. 

3. Social science. A study of the principles of sociology, together with living 
social problems; the family; immigration; pauperism; charities; crime; socialism. 


MARYLAND— JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, POLITICS, AND ECONOMICS. 

Economics. Labor problems. The group of movements having for their object 
the increase in the economic security of the laboring class. Each of the contingen- 
cies was considered in which workingmen are unable to earn wages, as disability, 
accident, premature invalidity, old age, and inability to secure work, and the efforts 
now being made in Europe and the United States for providing for them through 
insurance or otherwise. A few lectures were also given on the organization and 
practical work of statistical bureaus in various countries. Mr. W. F. Willoughby, of 
the United States Department of Labor. 
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Dr. J. R. Brackett, chairman of Board of Charity and Correction, Baltimore, 
conducted a course of ten lectures on “ Public Aid, Charity, and Corrections.” Attend- 
ance about thirty, including several physicians and trained nurses actively interested 
in philanthropic work, several clergymen, two or three colored, and students from 
graduate and undergraduate departments. Ten conferences of six students were 
held; subjects: English poor-law and charitable law and custom, reports of meetings, 
and reviews of important books and subjects. 

HISTORY. 

Associate Professor Vincent lectures to graduate students on the history of 
Europe. ‘The courscs direct attention to the social, economic, and constitutional 
development of European peoples since the fall of the Roman empire. The subjects 
follow in consecutive order, the topics for each year forming a complete and inde- 
pendent group. The whole series of courses requires three years for completion and 
offers opportunity for close study of medizval and early modern history of the conti- 
nent and England. 

MASSACHUSETTS— AMHERST COLLEGE, 

Ethics and sociology in philosophy. 

BOSTON COLLEGE. 
ETHICS. 
Special ethics. The philosophy of religion ; individual rights and duties; suicide ; 


dueling; charity and justice; freedom of conscience; right of self-defense ; owner- 
ship; socialism ; society in general; the family; marriage; emancipation of woman; 


parental right; slavery; the state; origin of the state; false views of Hobbes and 
Rousseau ; constitution of the state; powers and rights of the state; church and state ; 
the school question; liberty of the press; international law; intervention; treaties; 


concordats ; war. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Second term. The distribution of wealth; real and nominal profits; rents ; 
wages; rich and poor; various proposals by communists, socialists, anarchists, for the 
division of wealth; rights of property; various social] relations; needed reforms; 
revenue and expenditure of government; taxation; public debts; wider aspects of 
economic study; modern illusions. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
ECONOMICS, SOCIAL SCIENCE, AND LAW. 
Prorgssor BALDWIN AND Dr, 

5. Elements of social science. An introductary course in the principles of soci- 
ology and the history of institutions. 

6. Socialism and social reform. A descriptive and critical course showing the 
development of socialistic doctrines, and the rise and progress of the movement in 
Germany, England, and America. Topical study of present problems of social reform. 

See also under “ Theological Seminaries.” 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

5. The ethics of the social questions. The problems of poor relief, the family, 

temperance, and various phases of the labor question, in the light of ethical theory. 
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Lectures, special researches, and prescribed reading. Professor Peabody and Dr. 
Rand. 

204. Psychological seminary. Problems of comparative and social psychology. 
Professor Miinsterberg. 

20¢. Sociological seminary. Subject for the year: The Christian doctrine of 
the social order. Professor Peabody. 

This course is designed for advanced students who have a special interest in the 


relations of the Christian religion to problems of social duty. 
ECONOMICS. 


3. Principles of sociology. Theories of social progress. Assistant Professor 
Carver. 

Course 3 begins with a study of the structure and development of society as 
outlined in the writings of Comte and Spencer. This is followed by an analysis of 
the factors and forces which have produced modifications of the social structure and 
secured a greater degree of adaptation between man and his physical and social sur- 
roundings. The relations of property, the family, the competitive system, religion, 
and legal control to social well-being and progress are studied with reference to the 


problem of social improvement. Spencer's Principles of Sociology, Bagehot's Physics 


and Politics, Ward's Dynamical Sociology, Giddings’s Principles of Sociology, Patten's 
Theory of Social Forces, and Kidd’s Social Evolution are each read in part. Lectures 
are given at intervals, and students are expected to take part in the discussion 
of the authors read and the lectures delivered. 

g*hf. The labor question in Europe and the United States. Half-course (second 
half-year). Mr. Willoughby. 

Course g is chiefly concerned with problems growing out of the relations of labor 
and capital in the United States and European countries. There is careful study of the 
methods of industrial remuneration — the wages system, profit-sharing, sliding scales, 
and collective bargaining; of the various forms of co-operation; of labor organizations; 
of factory legislation and the legal status of laborers and labor organizations; of 
state and private efforts for the prevention and adjustment of industrial disputes ; of 
employer's liability and compulsory compensation acts; of the insurance of working- 
men against accidents, sickness, old age, and invalidity; of provident institutions, 
such as savings banks, friendly societies, and fraternal benefit orders; of the problem 
of the unemployed. While the treatment will necessarily be descriptive to a consid- 
erable extent, the emphasis will be laid on the interpretation of the movements con- 
sidered with a view to determining their causes and consequences, and the merits, 
defects, and possibilities of existing reform movements. A systematic course of read- 
ing will be required, and topics will be assigned for special investigation. 

ga*hf. Problems of industrial organization. Half-course (second half-year). 
Mr. Willoughby. 

This course will give a critical study of modern industry, with special reference 
to the efficiency of production and the relations existing between employers and 
employees. The actual organization of industrial enterprises will first be considered. 
Under this head will be treated such subjects as corporations, the factory system, the 
concentration and integration of industry, and the trust problem in all its phases. 
Following this, or in connection with it, will be studied the effect of the modern 
organization of industry, and changes now taking place, upon efficiency of produc- 
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tion, stability of employment, and industrial depressions. Careful attention will be 
given to the relations existing between employers and employees, and the functions 
of organizations of both classes. Finally will be considered the position of the indi- 
vidual under the present system — his preparation for a trade through apprenticeship, 


technical education, or otherwise; his opportunities for advancement; his economic 


independence. Conditions in Europe as well as in the United States will be shown. 


Topics will be assigned for special investigation, and the results of such inquiries wil] 


be considered in class. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


SCIENCE — SOCIOLOGY. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL 


ProressoOR METCALF. 


15. Practical sociology. A general course on the nature and methods of social 
science, comprising a study of the laws of population, the institution of the family, 


rural and urban communities, pauperism, charities, social treatment of crime, and so 
on. Lectures, readings, and visits to charitable and correctional institutions in Bos- 


ton and vicinity. 
16. Seminary in economics and sociology. 
(See also Tufts Divinity School.) 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL 


Dr. Bascom, ASSISTANT ProrEssorR BuLLOcK, AND Dr. Munro, 


3. Sociology. The aim of this course is to give economics, ethics, and civics 


their true and immediate bearing on our social life. 

4. Municipal government. Statistical studies of city growth; a comparative 
analysis of the structure of urban and rural populations, together with a discussion of 
the greater problems of municipal government as these present themselves in the 


larger centers. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


INCIDENTAL WORK IN ANTHROPOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND EDUCATION, 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


A complete course in psychology at Clark University includes the following sub- 


jects: 

VII. History of psychology and philosophy, including the chief culture institu- 
tions, science, medical theories, Christianity, and education generally. Dr. Hall's 
historical courses and Dr. Sanford’s seminary. 

III. The psychology of Jesus. This course involves a critical consideration of 
the lives of Jesus and the other literature concerning his person and teaching from the 
standpoint of modern psychology, from which these subjects have not yet been treated. 


President Hall. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Dr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
A. General, embracing : (@) Ethnology, including sociology; origin and develop- 

ment of the arts and sciences; mythology; folk-lore; religions. (/) Criminal and 

pathological anthropology; ethnic morals. (g) Historical and archzological ; primi- 

tive man and primitive culture. 

B. Special courses upon anthropological topics most akin to psychology and 
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pedagogy, embedying the results of the most recent and important studies and investi- 


gations; the physical anthropology of infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, old age; 
the anthropological phenomena of growth, arrested development, degeneration ; 
anthropological aspects of heredity and environment in the individual and in the 
race; uncivilized races and civilized races; the evolution problems of humanity; edu- 
cation among primitive peoples; the anthropological history of America; the inter- 
pretation of folk-lore; the psychology of primitive peoples; the trend of human 
pr 

The lectures in anthropology will have special bearing upon the courses in 
psychology and pedagogy in the university, and every effort will be made to utilize 
the latest results of anthropological investigations. 

From time to time the most important current literature wil! be reviewed and 
students made acquainted with the best contributions to anthropological science in 
the various foreign languages. The importance of a thorough acquaintance with the 
bibliography of their subjects is impressed upon all students, and all possible assist- 
ance in this direction is always at their disposal. 

EDUCATION. 

B. Principles of education. This course treats certain fundamental educational 
principles and involves also a study of several important chapters in the history of 
education, with a brief account of a few representative educational systems. Such 
topics as the following will be included: Educational ideals, The dominant aim at 
different stages of development. The correlation of educational forces. The family 
and education. The church and education. State aid and control. The field of 
scientific study in education. Antithetic educational principles. The history of 
nature versus convention in education. Rousseau, Pestalozzi as “ pedagogical social- 
ist.” Modern Social-Padagogik. Present problems and tendencies. One hour a 
week; half a year. 

Education. Dr. Hall will offer a course almost entirely new. Beginning with a 
brief review of systems of marriage from a biological standpoint, including age and 
mode of life so far as they bear on fecundity, the lectures will summarize the laws of 
embryonic development, birth customs, treatment of early infancy among different 
races, the first stages of development, growth, regimen, teething, nutrition, walking, 
the beginnings of speech and its implication, first efforts at drawing, singing, piays 
and games, social relations, methods of studying the first stages of childhood. The 
environment, treatment, and education of children during this period will involve a 
consideration of the kindergarten. 

HOLY CROSS COLLEGE. 

Special ethics treats, z#¢. a/., the following topics: Society in general ; nature and 
end of domestic society; unity and indissolubility of matrimony; divorce; parental 
authority; education of the child; civil society, its nature, end, origin; false theories 
on the origin of civil society; Hobbes, Rousseau ; scholastic doctrine ; forms of civil 
government; citizenship ; freedom of worship; freedom of the press; state education. 


MICHIGAN— ALMA COLLEGE—SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COURSE. 
Sociology. 
Sociology. 
ish social life. 
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VI. Principles of sociology. An advanced general course. It includes an 
analysis and classification of social facts; discussion of the principles of social theory 
and the process of socialization; a study of social feeling, public opinion, and organ- 
ized action; an inquiry into the causes of emotional epidemics, panics, mob violence, 
revolutions ; an explanation of the growth of public opinion on great questions ; an 
attempt to show from history and current events that public action is governed by 
definite laws of social chance. Giddings’s Principles of Sociology is used as a text. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
PHILOSOPHY. 

2. Principles of ethical, social, and zsthetic evolution. An introduction to the 
origin and development of modern literary and political thought, and of modern views 
of society. Professor Wenley. 

4. Ethics of social evolution; a study of ethical types as seen in social and indus- 
trial relations. Professor Wenley. 

18. Systematic ethics. Practical philosophy. Ethical problems in their relation 
to the individual and to social life and conduct. Paulsen. Professor Wenley. 

16. Political philosophy. A critical study of society. The principles of political 
association and evolution; relations of political and industrial institutions to funda- 
mental ideas of philosophy and religion; outline of the history of the theories of 
society; applications to present-day social problems. Lectures, discussions, theses. 
Professor Lloyd. 

SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING, 

10. Social phases of education. A consideration of the school as a social factor 
in its relation to the child, to the home, to the church, tothe state; also a discussion of 
the relation of education to vocation and to crime. Lectures and recitations. Dutton, 
Social Phases. Professor Whitney. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


5. Problems in political economy. The immigration problem, industrial crisis, 


free trade and protection, the railway problem, the municipal or trust problem, taxa- 
tion. Professor Adams. 

5a. Social and industrial reforms. Co-operation, profit-sharing, communism, 
socialism, factory legislation, workingmen’s insurance, trades unions, industrial federa- 
tion. Professor Adams. 

14. Seminary in economics. Labor organizations. Webb’s history of trade- 
unionism. Professor Adams. 

Mr. Kenyon L. Butterfield has been appointed lecturer on rural sociology. 

19. Principles of sociology. Lectures and quiz. Assistant Professor Cooley. 

By special permission students may elect this course without the quiz to count as 
three hours. This course aims at a systematic and comprehensive study of the under- 
lying principles of social science. The general plan followed is to begin with per- 
sonal relations in their simplest and most direct form; proceeding thence to the more 
complex forms of association, to an analysis of the processes of social change, and, 
finally, to a study of social tendency and the theory of progress. Historical refer- 
ences are freely used, but the main aim is a rational interpretation of existing society, 
and ample contemporary illustration is given of the principles advanced. While some 
attention is paid to the differing views of prominent writers, the course, in the main, is 
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constructive rather than critical. Each student is assigned special reading and 
required to write an essay upon it. 

20. Problems in sociology. Lectures, quiz,and assigned reading. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Cooley. 

This course embraces a study of the laws of population, degeneracy, the 


liquor problem, poor relief (public and private), vagrancy, crime, and penology, the 


divorce problem and kindred questions, the assimilation of the foreign element in 
American population, the development of cities, the tenement question, slums, soc:al 
settlements, and other sociological questions of presentinterest. The class is supplied 
with a list of about twenty-five topics, accompanied by references, and each student is 
required to choose one of these topics and write an essay upon it. 

21. Historical development of sociological thought; study of Comte, Spencer, 
Ward, Giddings, and others. For advanced students. Assistant Professor Cooley 

his course is intended to furnish an opportunity for comparative study and dis 
cussion of the writers who have contributed most to the growth of sociology. The 
class consists chiefly of graduate students and is conducted somewhat as a seminary. 

22. Psychological sociology. Foradvanced students. Assistant Professor Cooley. 

This course is similar in character to Course 24 and usually, though not neces 
sarily, succeeds it. The views of Baldwin, Giddings, Tarde, Durkheim, and others 
are carefully studied, but, as in other courses, it is endeavored to make this study con- 
structive rather than merely critical. 

21a. Special work with graduate students. Assistant Professor Cooley. 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Introduction to the study of sociology. Concrete descriptive study of American 
society will be made, dealing with the population, its groupings, institutions, and 
ideals. Wright, Principles of Sociology. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
1. Sociology. The organic conception of society. The social elements; land and 
population. The primary social group; the family. The life of society; social 
intelligence, social feeling, social volition. Morality and law. Professor Stetson. 


OLIVET COLLEGE, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
The first semester will give a general introduction to sociology, stating its prob- 


lems and indicating the methods for their solution. In the latter part of the course 
special attention will be given to the practical problems of charities and penology. 


MINNESOTA— UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Mr. Samvet G. Situ. 
SOCIOLOGY, 
Course I. Elements of sociology. 
Course II. Social pathology. 
Course III. Social theory. 
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CARLETON COLLEGE, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

1. Sociology. A study of the character and organization of society, the causes 
and modes of social activity, and the processes of social development. Lectures from 
men who are prominent in practical sociological work in Minnesota, text-book, class 
discussions, and written reports on collateral reading in the library. 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


“ The senior class takes sociology four hours a week during spring term ; elective. 
We take general sociology and practical work by investigation and topics.” 


MISSOURI— UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
SOCIOLOGY. 
Proressor ELLwoop, 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES. 

1. Elementary sociology. Lectures on certain fundamental social problems, as, 
é. g., the origin and evolution of the family, the growth of population, immigration, 
the race problem, the growth of cities, the nature of society, etc. Study by the class 
of special subjects for investigation. 

2. The social teachings of Jesus. A lecture course open to all students of the 
university. 

3a. Modern philanthropy. Lectures on the social treatment of the dependent 
and defective classes, management of state institutions, etc. Reports by the class on 
special subjects of investigation. 

3b. Criminal sociology. Lectures on criminal anthropology and on the social 
treatment of criminals. 

4. Advanced sociology. Lectures, discussions, and reports on special investiga- 
tions by the class. 

PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATES. 

5a. Ethnology. A study of the evolution and relations of the different races of 
mankind. 

5b. Race psychology. A study of the comparative psychology of races as 
shown in their customs, institutions, and social organization. 

6a. Psychological sociology. A critical study of the writings of Tarde, Le Bon, 
and Baldwin, with some attempt to make use of psychological principles in the inter- 
pretation of social phenomena. 

7b. History of social philosophy. Lectures on the development of social thought 
from Aristotle to the present, especially since the time of Comte. Assigned reading. 

8. Sociology of religion. A study of religious phenomena from the sociological 
standpoint. 

g. Seminar. Special training in the sociological investigation and research. 

CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. 


“We have not opened a department of sociology, but have had a course of gen- 
eral lectures on the subject given two hours a week for six weeks, attended by about 


forty students. No examination required.” 
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MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE. 
J. W. Gattoway. 
I. Descriptive sociology. 
III. Social development. 
WILLIAN JEWELL COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Cuaries Lee Swirn, 
Pauperism and charities. The causes of pauperism and the principles and 
methods of poor-relief. 
NEBRASKA— CENTRAL WESLEYAN COLLEGE. 
ECONOMICS. 


Socialism. History and theory of social science. Professor Addicks. 


GRAND ISLAND COLLEGE, 
Sociology. Small and Vincent. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIOLOGY. 
Proressor Ross. 


Seminary on colonies and colonization. Round-table work. Synthetic course 


treating of the special problems of economics, sociology, finance, and government 
presented by the over-sea colony. Special attention to the tropical colonization and 


to the colonial problems of the United States. 

24. Seminary on cities. Round-table work. The city as to the laws of its loca- 
tion, its structure, its economic basis, and the laws of its growth. The population of 
the city is compared with that of the country in respect to race, sex, and age compo- 
sition, birth rate, marriage rate, divorce, longevity, pauperism, education, moral char- 
acter, political traits. 

25. Sociology. Lectures and text; composition and constitution of the social 
body; seeks to distinguish the parts, organs, and force of the society; presents the 
historical evolution of the leading social institutions. Complementary to the course 
in psychology of society. 

26. The psychology of society. Lectures and readings. The nature and laws 
of mob-mind, collective hysteria, “ craze,”’ fashion, conventionality, custom and tradi- 
tion, “standard of comfort,” “spirit of the age,” etc. Different races compared in 
point of aptitude for social ascendency. These studies in imitation balanced by 
studies in non-conformism, invention, innovation, leadership, the influence of great 
men. Illustrations mainly from contemporary American life. 

27. Charities. Economic and social aspects of poor-relief. Visits to charitable 
institutions. Mr. Prevey. 

28. Criminology. A study of the criminal class and of the systems and methods 
of reformation and punishment. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Prorgssor Hitt, 
Social psychology and race psychology. Readings from Baldwin, Tarde, and 


others. 
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NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
Proressor CLINg. 


II, Sociology. Elements of sociology and American charities. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY. 
Proressor WELLS. 


3. Anthropological geography. This considers man in his relation to his physi- 
cal environment, as determining his dispersion over the face of the globe, his mode of 
life, and the density of population. It traces the bearings of the natural surroundings 
upon man’s physical and mental characteristics, and follows this fundamental and 
necessary adjustment through the history of the family and the state, and in the evo- 
lution of the forms of economic life. 

4- Social statistics. This course begins with a study of demography, or the social 
groups given by statistics. It considers the classification of the population in modern 
society due to physical or social causes. It then inquires into the results of vital 
statistics, such as the mortality from different diseases, birth and marriage rates under 
varying climatic and social conditions. Finally the above data are brought into con- 
nection with crime, pauperism, and social reform. It is a study of the biologic side 
social life. 

5. Constructive sociology. This is an attempt to formulate the laws of social 
evolution and social organization. It is an analysis of the phenomena that are con- 
sidered as at once physical and mental, but whose ultimate explanation must be in 
terms of social psychology. The end constantly in view is a true interpretation of 
social facts, in the concrete terms of science. 

History, theory, and technique of statistics. 

Studies in American statistics. 

FrANK TOLMAN. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


[ Zo be continued.) 
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REVIEWS. 
The Rise of Religious Liberty in America. By Sanrorp H. Coss 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $4. 


Tue task which the author undertakes is a new one. Others have 
confined their attention to the development of religious liberty in some 
definite locality — Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maryland, Virginia, 
for example. Mr. Cobb surveys the entire field, so far as our own 
country is concerned, and makes good his claim that the principle of 
liberty on which the religious institutions and life in the United States 
are founded today “is peculiarly an American production.” 

This new principle he states as follows: ‘“ Neither should the church 
dictate to the state, as having peremptory spiritual jurisdiction over 
things civil; nor should the state interfere with the church in its free- 
dom of creed or of worship, in its exercise of ordination and spiritual 
discipline; nor yet again should the individual be subjected to any 
influence from the civil government toward the formation or refusal of 


religious opinions, or as regards his conduct thereunder, unless such 


conduct should endanger the moral order or safety of society.”’ 

But, before entering on his main purpose, and in order to bring 
into clearer view the rightfulness of his claim that this principle “ is 
peculiarly an American production,” Mr. Cobb gives a glance back- 
ward to the state of things under the old-world idea as to the relation 
of church and state during the Christian centuries down to the earlier 
period of the Reformation, when Protestant and Romanist alike would 
as soon think of assailing any other principle of government as that 
of the right of the civil magistrate to propagate religion by the sword. 
Of course, here and there voices were raised in opposition to this 
avowed right, asserting the right of religious liberty, and in his refer- 
ence to these the author very justly gives the place of honor to the 
once generally despised Anabaptists of the Reformation period. 
“Their doctrine,” he says, “is one of the most remarkable things 
which appeared in that wonderful age;”’ and he adds: “There can be 
but one mind as to the grandeur of the doctrine thus propounded by 
the Anabaptists, nor as to the immense blessings which it finally con- 
ferred upon the world.” 
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Singularly enough, however, the author passes over the influence 
of the Anabaptists in England. Indeed, he says: “In England the 
only voice lifted for freedom of conscience and worship was that of 

3rownists and Barrowists.” It is a well-known fact, however, that the 

Anabaptists, whose influence in behalf of religious liberty on the Euro- 
pean continent the author clearly recognizes, came over into England 
and propagated their views there before the time of Brown and Bar- 
row, while it is an equally well-known fact that neither Brown nor Bar- 
row, nor those who bore their names, could in any way be regarded as 
the champions of religious liberty. 

When American colonization began, church and state were agreed 
in the fundamental principle that the prosperity of both depended 
upon a union more or less vital. Very naturally, the colonists gener- 
ally were in sympathy with this principle. In Virginia and the Caro- 
linas the Church of England was established at the beginning, and 
remained the state church until the Revolution, displaying at times 
strong and bitter feeling against all forms of dissent. In the New Eng- 
land colonies, with the exception of Rhode Island, the Congregational 
churches were established by law, and there was more or less proscription 
of other forms of worship. In New York and New Jersey an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to establish the Church of England on a Dutch 
foundation. Maryland began with religious toleration under Roman 
Catholic auspices, but at length established the Church of England; 
while Georgia, which commenced with liberty of worship, came, 
shortly before the Revolution, to a like state of things religiously as 
Maryland. In Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Delaware no church 
was ever established; but Rhode Island, from the beginning of its his- 
tory, took a unique position with reference to religious liberty. Mr. 
Cobb says: ‘Rhode Island, from the beginning, imposed no religious 
restrictions whatever upon its citizenship, and allowed no question by 
the civil law as to the belief or unbelief of anyone . . . . There never 
has been a more perfect equality of religious beliefs before the law 
than was enacted in Rhode Island at its very beginning.” The slow 
and hesitating way in which the principle of religious liberty was 
accepted by the colonists is exhibited at length in the body of Mr. 
Cobb’s work. There was conflict strong and long continued. The 
stress of the conflict, as the author shows, was in Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and New York, especially in the first two. The part 
which the Baptists played in the struggle in these two colonies, how- 
ever, is very inadequately presented. Yet this is not surprising when 
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one turns to the “‘authorities’’ which the author had before him in the 


preparation of his work, a list of which he gives on pp. xvii-xx. In 


this list no mention is made of such works as Isaac Backus’s Affstory 
of the Baptists of New England, Hovey's Life and Times of Backus, 
and Ford’s Mew England’s Struggles for Religious Liberty. In fact, 
even the name of Isaac Backus, who was for many years the agent of 
the Baptists of Massachusetts and Rhode Island in their efforts to 
secure religious liberty at the time of the Revolution and subsequently, 
is not mentioned in Mr. Cobb’s work. With Stillman, of Boston: 
Smith, of Haverhill; Montague, of Sunderland; Meacham, of Enfield; 
Wightman, of Connecticut, Isaac Backus was appointed by the Warren 
Baptist Association in 1770 a committee on “grievances,” and this 
committee addressed the general court of Massachusetts with reference 
to the ill-treatment to which the Baptists were subjected. In 1772 
the Warren Association made Backus the chairman of another commit- 
tee on “grievances,” a position which he continued to hold for ten 
years. In an address to the public, prepared by Backus, the case of 
the Baptists was forcibly stated. In 1774 Backus addressed a letter to 
Samuel Adams, in which he protested against the treatment which the 
Baptists were receiving. It was Backus who, not long after, carried to 
the general court the case of the Baptists of Royalston. By request of 
the Warren Association, Backus attended the meeting of the Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia in 1774, in order to call the attention of that 
body to the importance of securing religious liberty. At the Provin- 
cial Congress, which met at Cambridge in December, 1774, and at the 
general court of Massachusetts, which met at Watertown, September 20, 
1775, Backus was present with memorials in behalf of his brethren. In 
1777 Backus prepared an address to the people of New England in 
which the various points concerning religious liberty were discussed. 
In 1778 he presented another address on the same subject. In a 
word, he was indefatigable in his efforts to promote the great object 
in which he and his brethren were so deeply interested, efforts which 
ended only with his death. It would seem impossible, therefore, in 
any attempt to give a history of the struggle for religious liberty in 
this country, not to mention the services of Isaac Backus. The failure 
of the author to do justice to Backus doubtless arises in part from the 
fact that he confines his attention so largely to the beginnings of the 
struggle, and accordingly pays scant attention to the development of 
religious liberty in the eighteenth century. 

On the other hand, the influence of Jonathan Edwards in striking 
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the “staggering blow which made ecclesiastical establishments impos- 
sible in America” seems to us greatly exaggerated. In smiting the 
Half-way Covenant and throwing the weight of his great influence 
against the evils it had wrought, Edwards unquestionably helped in 
bringing about the conditions which made the efforts of Backus and 
his associates in New England successful. But when the utmost has 
been said, the work of Edwards in establishing religious liberty was 
slight in comparison with that of Backus. 

Aside from a few such defects as have been mentioned, Mr. Cobb’s 
work is one of great merit, and it will receive grateful recognition as 
an exceedingly able and valuable history of the rise of religious liberty 
in this country. 

HENRY S. BuRRAGE. 

PORTLAND, ME. 


Crime in its Relations to Social Progress. By A.C. Hall. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 427. 

A RATHER Startling thesis is announced: Society makes crime, and 
increase of crimes is an evidence of advancing civilization. But what 
the author actually seeks to prove in this very instructive and encour- 
aging exposition is the less sensational and more correct proposition: 
Society, with an advancing and more refined moral standard ef con- 
duct, raises its demands on the individual, and brings a larger number 
of antisocial actions under the definitions and sanctions of penal law. 
Crime is properly defined (p. 10) as “‘any act or omission to act, pun- 
ished by society as a wrong against itself."" When the author confuses 
the word “ crime” with “ definition” or “category” of crime, he con- 
fuses the issue. Thus (p. 6): ‘the production of crime and criminals 
is one of the saving processes of nature;”’ and (p. 2): “the nation that 
persists in choosing its crimes wrongly is on the highroad to degenera- 
tion and decay;” and (p. 126): “ Now we shall study the growth of 
crime and its usefulness in relation to social progress.”’ 

To the ordinary definition of crime already cited the author adds 
(p. tg) still another factor: ‘ Unless it actually succeeds in punishing, 
often enough to make the average citizen believe offenders likely to 
be brought to justice, the act is not yet a crime.” Selling liquor in 
Portland, Me., is not a crime. 

The evidence on which the argument rests is historical, and the 
book is a very clear and strong survey of the efforts of society to attain 
clearer notions of the requirements of general welfare and to enforce 
obedience to the law of welfare. 
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The topics treated are: the evolutionary function and usefulness of 
crime and punishment; social punishment among animals; crime 
among savages; savage races in Australia, America, Asia, and Africa ; 
the European Aryans; the Anglo-Saxons in England ; England under 
Normans and Plantagenets; parliamentary government and the new 
feudalism; Tudor England; England under the Stuarts; modern 
England ; increase of crime in the nineteenth century ; the efficacy of 
punishment; the trend in modern times ; an ethical theory of crime. 

rhe interpretation of the familiar fact that serious crime is diminish- 
ing while milder forms of offenses are increasing in progressive coun- 
tries is itself not altogether novel ; but, in the massing of historical and 
statistical evidence and the critical sifting of the material, the author 
has rendered a valuable service to students of the subject. 

He accounts for the enormous increase in the number of less grave 
offenses by the increase of social regulations required by the more 
complex structure and activities of modern industrial and urban life, 
and by the inability of many persons to adjust themselves to these new 
conditions and to the more exacting requirements of a rapidly advan- 
cing society. He believes there is reason in the statistics for the hope 
that society will finally succeed in reducing the truly antisocial ele- 
ments to a minimum and in educating the majority of the capable and 
sound members of society to intelligent and voluntary acceptance of 
the law of general welfare. The discussion of this argument is so 
strong and competent that it places the book distinctly in the class of 
works to which students of criminology must give attention. 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


Annales de l'Institut international de Sociologie. Publiées sous la 
redaction de Reneé Worms, Secrétaire général. Tome 
VIII: Travaux des années 1900 et 1901. Paris: Giard et 
Briére. Pp. 330. 


L’Année sociologique. Publiée sous la direction d’EmiLe Durk- 
“iEIM. Cinquiéme année, 1900-1901. Paris: Alcan. Pp. 634. 


In former years we have referred to these journals together, and it 
is a natural association. The subject treated in this number of the 
The contributors are Messrs. 


” 


Annales is“ Le matérialisme historique. 
Casimir de Kellés-Krantz, J. Novicow, A. Loria, Maxime Kovalewsky, 
R. de la Grasserie, Ad. Coste, N. Abrikossof, F. Toennies, G. de Greef, 
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Lester F. Ward, Ch. Limousin, A. Groppali, F. Puglia, E. de Roberty, 
René Worms, Alfred Fouillée, G. Tarde, Ed. Sanz y Escartin, a 
Winiarski. The discussion is a portion of the material treated at the 
fourth congress of the Jzstitur, in 1900, another portion having 
appeared in the issue of last year. A disciple of Marx, M. Kellés- 
Krantz, submits a statement of the doctrine of this school, and around 
it the symposium centers, as though it had been a debate in which 
all actually participated. Readers will doubtless agree with the 
editor (p. 45) that the impression left by the discussion is that it is 
another display of the impossibility of accounting for the social pro- 
cess as the working of a single principle, and consequently that neither 
of the special social sciences can maintain a claim to supremacy over 
the others. The strength and the weakness of historical materialism 
are nowhere, to my knowledge, more clearly exhibited than in this 
discussion. It ought to be of permanent value as an approach to a 
tenable philosophy of social forces. 

Professor Durkheim’s journal contains two original papers: one 
by the editor, on totemism, the other by M. F. Simiand, “Etude sur 
le prix du charbon, en France et au XIX* siécle.”” The monographs 
in this publication have always been important, and the present vol- 
ume continues the tradition. We must repeat our former judgment, 
however, that the reviews leave much to be desired. As a bibliography 
the list is far from complete, yet an attempt is made to pass judgment 
on more material than the contributors have time to examine carefully 
enough to give their judgment weight. There are so many evidences 
of hasty conclusions that this part of the volume has very doubtful 
value. It would be worth more if it merely catalogued two-thirds of 
the works named, and gave more critical attention to the more impor- 


tant of the remaining third. 
W. S. 


Le Dottrine Soctologiche. Del Dr. Fausto SQui_LtacHe. Roma: 
C. Colombo, 1902. Pp. 539. 


To AMERICANS this volume will be interesting chiefly as an index 
of the attention which Italian scholars are paying to the subject of 
sociology. We have gone over the ground covered by the book so 
often that we have feeble interest in another review of the literature of 
the subject, unless it has decided superiority of some sort. If we had 
no other account of the different schools of sociology, we should cer- 
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4 tainly welcome this. So far as essentials are concerned, Dr. Ward has 
4 packed as much into his three recent papers on “‘ Contemporary Soci- 
‘4 ology” (AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLoGy, Vol. VII, Nos. 4, 5, and 
: 6) as this book contains. It is divided into four parts, following a 
‘4 preface on “ The Actual Status of the Study of Sociology,” and an 
4 introduction on “The Precursors of Sociology.” Part I treats of 
3 “Sociology Based on Physics and Natural Science;’’ Part II is 
: entitled “Sociology Based upon Biology;” Part III deals with “Soci- 
§ ology Based upon Psychology;” and Part IV designates its subject as 
e “Sociology Based upon Social Science.” 

‘ More writers are cited than in Barth’s Philosophie der Geschichte 
als Soctologie, but there is no advance upon Barth’s diagnosis of 
< the tendencies betrayed by people at each of their view-points. Dr. 
2 Squillache has presented a very well-balanced account of the different 


schools of sociologicai doctrine, but, while his estimates of the writers 
are interesting, they are by no means novel. Students of sociology 
need such a text as this, and it is a matter of congratulation that the 
Italians are producing a literature of the subject worthy to be used in 
the higher institutions of the country. 
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Dou nous venons. Essais suivis d’une Etude sur la décadence 
des peuples. Par Lton Poutet. Paris: Fontemoing. 
Pp. 381. 


THis is a sort of thesaurus of picturesque details picturing evolu- 
tion, and especially social evolution, at different stages of its progress, 
and in different divisions of human activity. It is hardly a philosophy, 
but rather a panorama of evolution. 


Les classes sociales: Analyse de la vie sociale. Par ARTHUR 
BavER. Ouvrage récompensé par l'Institut de France. 
Paris: Giard et Briere. Pp. 359. 


WitHourtT finding in this book a very long journey toward the goal 
of sociology, we may still pronounce it worthy of serious attention by 
a the most competent sociologists. Its object is to discover what are 
e “the social facts.” The second chapter discusses the possibility of a 
4 social science. The third chapter analyzes various methods of social 
science. The fourth chapter presents “the method,” and the fifth 


erty, 
A. W. S. 
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chapter contains a classification of social facts under the general 
rubrics: (1) the state, (2) the moral powers, (3) economic facts, (4) 
family and education, (5) social pathology. 

Our readers will not be likely to find this classification very per- 
suasive, and it is doubtful if the author’s argument would remove the 
objections. It would be possible to apply much of his method regard- 
less of the theory of social classification. For this reason it would be 
worth while for sociologists to weigh well the fourth chapter. It is 
practically a program for the study of social psychology. 

A. W. S. 
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Social Problems of the Farmer.— The July, 1902, number of the “ Publica- 

of the Michigan Political Science Association” is entitled Zhe Social Problems 

) ¢ Farmer, and is devoted to papers read at the joint meeting of the Michigan 

Political Science Association and the Michigan Farmers’ Institutes, February 25 and 

26, 1902. The meeting was one of unusual significance from the fact that it was the 

result of co-operation among various educational interests, namely the Farmers’ Insti- 

tutes, the Agricultural College of Michigan, and the University of Michigan. We 
summarize below several of the addresses delivered upon the occasion : 

“Higher Education and the People,” by Professor H. C. Adams, of the Uni- 
versity.— The relation of higher education to the people may be considered from three 
points of view: 

First, the point of view of those who seek education. So far as the individual 
student is concerned, very little can be said upon the topic in hand. Were the ques- 
tion of education entirely, or even primarily, a personal question, there would be no 
answer to the argument that he who is benefited by instruction ought to pay for it. 
But this assumption does not present the matter in its true light. ‘The life of each 
individual is bound up in the life of all. Such being the case, the advantage of an 
education to the individual cannot present the point of view from which the question 
of the relation of the higher education of the people may reasonably be discussed. It 
is a matter of no slight importance to the people of this state that the highest in edu- 
cation lies open and practically free. 

Second, the point of view of those who make use of the services of experts and 
professional men trained at the college or university. Specialization is the rule in all 
progressive life, and the degree to which specialization is carried may be accepted as 
a measure of social advancement. An expert physician, for example, is possible only 
upon the basis of a highly developed science of medicine. Such a physician must 
avail himself of thousands of experiments in the many laboratories scattered through- 
out the world. Eacia laboratory makes its contribution ; each publishes its discovery. 
As isolated facts, these contributions and discoveries are of slight importance, but, 
correlated with the contributions and discoveries of other laboratories, they build up 
a body of useful knowledge which, in the hands of a skilled physician, permits not 
only the alleviation of pain, but the control of diseases before regarded as a sentence 
of death. 

rhird, the point of view of political, social, and industrial conditions. No industry 
can continue to be progressive without its experts, and the higher institutions of learn- 
ing which train experts are an essential factor in establishing and maintaining our 

sent industrial efficiency. Without our schools, not only would further progress be 

sted, but we should soon lose the general intelligence necessary to avail ourselves 
f the technical progress already made. ; 

Certain changes are taking place which promise much for country life. 1 refer to 
extension of rural electric lines and of local telephone service, to the wide dissemi- 
ion of electric power, to rural mail delivery, and the hke. I look confidently for 

> time when social intercourse and manufacturing on a small scale will be restored 
to rural communities ; when this shall have been accomplished, the country rather than 
the town will offer the opportunity for sensible living. To whom will the country be 
indebted for the realization of so bright a picture? It is to the professor who, with 
his students, works patiently within his laboratory at the occult problems of electricity 
and other mechanical agencies; yet he is not entirely responsible, for without the 
generous support of the people he would be unable to devote his life to such a 
service, 

It is doubtless easier to illustrate the popular advantage of higher institutions of 
learning by reference to the physical sciences and mechanical inventions than by 
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referring to the culture studies. The physical sciences minister to the conditions of 
life ; these other branches of learning minister to life itself. Ask yourselves what it 
is you desire from your clergymen, your teachers, your statesmen, and you will be 
forced to recognize that the culture studies are in reality professional studies for these 
men. Consider this suggestion from the point of view of the clergyman. I know of 
no professional class which stands in greater need of a broad and comprehensive edu- 
cation. If the church is to serve as a center of positive influence in the community, 
it must touch the community at all points. The clergyman must be able to see how 
good roads ae related to right living ; how manual training and technical education 
bear upon the moral life of the boys and the girls; how charity is related to poverty; 
how industrial organization is but a phase of social organization and carries with it a 
moral influence ; how the circulation of good books may result in fruitful thinking 
and healthful living; how through clubs for the young and societies for the old the 
roof of the church may be brought to shelter the pleasures of the people as well as 
their worship, and how all these agencies may be made to exert a positive influence 
for righteousness in the community. The clergyman, under this newer and broader 
interpretation of his functions, 1s nothing less than a social engineer, and it is impera- 
tive that he understand the complex and intricate machine which we call society. 

You have doubtless heard the question frequently discussed whether our denio- 
cratic form of government is likely to stand the strain of commercial prosperity. The 
chief danger to which we are exposed arises from the popular worship of business 
success. ur society 1s dominated by the commercial ambition. Our form of popular 
government is threatened by the overmastering influence of commercial interests. ‘I he 
cure can be accomplished only by a widespread appreciation of what makes life worth 
living. The worthiness of life does not depend upon conditions, but upon an intelli- 
gent interest in those things by which life is surrounded. Our universities and col- 
leges are the guardians of this intelligent interest. The truly organized society is one 
in which human interests are evenly balanced. It is not desired to curb the commer- 
cial ambitions in men, for without the commercial interest there could be no industrial 
progress; it is, however, imperative that by the side of this interest there should 
flourish other interests and other aims, to the end that our magnificent industrial 
organization, which is the wonder of history, should not in the end crush out the 
ideal of high living. Institutions of learning which add to technical instruction and 
research, the spirit of culture and of attainment, render a direct service to the com- 
munity in that they provide relief from the intensity of the demands of commercial 
life. From whatever point of view we look at education, it is the people who are the 
chief beneficiaries, partly because of the use they make of expert training, but pri- 
marily because of the influence which education exerts upon the form and spirit of 
society, which touches the life of the individual at every point. 

“The Church and Rural Organization,” by Graham Taylor, warden of Chicago 
Commons Social Settlement.—In the organization of rural life the country church 
has a threefold social function. Its primary and perhaps supreme function is to keep 
the highest ideal of individual and community life flying like a flag, far overhead. 
By its worship, its example, and its prophetic aspirations it should hold aloft what is 
worthiest for man, woman, and child to be. To initiate agencies and movements for 
realizing these ideals practically and progressively is the second social function of 
the church, but its own organization is not to attempt to administer the social 
agencies thus initiated. For, neither in the form of its organization, nor in the con- 
stituency of its membership is the church adapted to be an effective executive of 
social movements; and, even if it were, it has a higher function, which is all its own. 
The final function of the church, most essential to all social and civic organization, is 
to generate that public spirit and self sacrifice which serve the common interests at 
the cost of personal ease and gain or of class and institutional aggrandizement. 
Without this social self-denial no patriotic, philanthropic, or progressive organization 
of a community can succeed or survive. For the generation of this social power and 
for putting each citizen in possession of it, the community rightfully looks to the 
church more than to any other agency. In conclusion, the speaker urged the need of 
the co-operation of all religious denominations in rural social work. 

Mr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, in discussing the preceding paper, urged the impor- 
tance of the co-operation of the various institutions working for the betterment of 
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rural conditions. He said: “This whole program is based on the idea that there 


is room in rural life, and not only room, but imperative need, for the religious factor 
as represented by the church, for the educational factor as represented by the school, 
and for the business factor as represented by the farmers’ organization. And not 
only that, but this meeting is based on the further idea that co-operation and mutual 
aid among all these forces are extremely desirable. This is the correct view If the 
church cannot become ¢fe center for a// rural activities, it can at least become the 
center for those activities that are more directly religious, and a center for many 
other activities. If the school cannot become “4e center of country life, it can at 
least take the leadership in all educational work, and no doubt can enlarge its social 
interests. If the farmers’ organization cannot do the work of church and school, it 
can at least supplement them, besides doing a distinctive work relating to the prac 
tical questions of farming, of business, of legislation. Moreover, will it not be better 
if all will admit the necessity for the work of others, and will seek to co-operate ? 
That is the magic word, Co operate. We hear about the necessity of co operation 
among the churches, between teachers and school patrons, among farmers as farmers. 
But there is need of a still higher form of co-operation between church and school 
and farmers’ organization. ‘This meeting has not attempted to show just how this 
co-operation can be brought about; it will have done its work if it has convinced a 
few farmers and a feweducators and a few country clergymen that ‘co-operation 
between all rural forces’ is one of the twentieth-century watchwords for rural 


progress.” 

“The Dependence of Agriculture upon Transportation,” by Hon. E. A. Prouty, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission.—A significant point in this paper is that of 
the relation between the over-capitalization of railway corporations and the legal 
regulation of railway charges. Mr. Prouty maintained that the remedy for monopoly 
in transportation is the contro] by public agencies of transportation charges, and that 
over capitalization of railway corporations interferes with such control. The great 


evil arising out of railway combinations les in over-capitalization. “Ten years ago 
the state of Texas, believing its railway rates were unreasonable, created a commis- 
sion and instructed that commission to formulate a schedule of rates which the rail- 
roads of Texas were ordered to observe. They did so, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States enjoined the state of Texas from enforcing those rates because they 
did not permit a return upon the capitalization of the Texas roads. A little bit later 
the state of Nebraska, smarting under what it thought unfair freight rates, made a 
schedule of freight rates which the roads should not exceed. The Supreme Court of 
the United States held that that law could not be enforced because the rates did not 
suffer those railroad companies to earn a fair return upon their capitalization. The 
experience of the state of South Dakota was exactly the same. In finding a reason- 
able rate, whether that question is decided by the railroad or whether it 1s decided 
by the government in revising the rate, the only thing to be considered is the capitali- 
zation of the railroad. If in time to come I am asked to fix a rate on the Great 
Northern Railroad, must I not take into account the fact that those $200,000,000 of 
of bonds with interest have got to be paid? One of the great faults in our present 
financial condition is over-capitalization, not only of steam railroads, but of every 
quasi public service.” R. M. 

The Evolutionary Method as Applied to Morality.—In much recent dis- 
cussion about validity or objective value, writers have taken up indiscriminately two 
different standpoints. One question is this: What is the validity of the moral point 
of view as such? A distinct question is the following : How is the validity of a given 
moral point of view or judgment determined ? Now ethical science is primarily con- 
cerned with problems of validity in the latter sense. 

The historic method is a method, first, for determining how specific moral values 
(whether in the way of customs, expectations, conceived ends, or rules) came to be; 
and, second, for determining their significance as indicated in their career. Its 
assumptions are that norms and ideals, as well as unreflective customs, arose out of 
certain situations in response to the demands of those situations; and that once in 
existence they operated with a less or greater meed of success (to be determined 
by study of the concrete case). We are still engaged in forming norms, in setting 
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up ends, in conceiving obligations. If moral science has any constructive value, it 
must provide standpoints and working instrumentalities for the more adequate per- 
formance of these tasks. Shall we say that a defined and critical knowledge of the 
origin, history, and destiny of such matters in the past life of humanity is aside from 
the mark in our present situation ? 

Intuitionalism, as ordinarily conceived, makes the ethical belief a brute fact. 
because unrelated. Its very lack of genetic relationship to the situation in which it 
appears condemns it to isolation. This isolation logically makes it impossible to credit 
it with objective validity. The genetic theory holds that the content embodied in any 
so-called intuition is a response to a given active situation; that it arises, develops, 
and operates somehow in reference to this situation. This functional reference estab- 
lishes in advance some kind of a relationship to objective conditions, and hence some 
presumption of validity. Ifthe “intuition” persists, it is, within certain limits, because 
the situation persists. The probability is that it continues in existence simply because 
it continues to be necessary in function. The presumption or probability, however, 
must not be pushed tow far. It is a well-known fact that habits endure and project 
themselves after the conditions which originally generated them pass over, and that 
under such circumstances the habits become sources of error and even of hallucina- 
tion. The point of the genetic method is, then, that it shows relationships, and thereby 
at once guarantees and defines meaning. A given belief or intuition represents, as 
regards its content, a cross-section of a historic process. No wonder it becomes 
meaningless and obstructive when the static section is taken as if it were a complete 
and individualized reality. 

Empiricism is no more historic in character than is intuitionalism. Empiricism 
is concerned with the moral idea or belief as a grouping or association of various ele- 
mentary feelings. It regards the idea simply as a complex state which is to be 
explained by resolving it into its elementary constituents. By its logic, both the com- 
plex and the elements are isolated from a historic context. The genetic method 
determines the worth or significance of the belief by considering the place that 
it occupied in a developing series; the empirical method by referring it to its 
components. Elementary feelings or sensations, as the empiricist deals with them, 
have no inherent or intrinsic time-reference at all. Such reference is a purely 
external matter that attaches to the accidental way in which one of these elements 
happens to fall in with others; accidental because its position of antecedence or con 
sequence is something lying wholly outside of the element itself. The empirical and 
the genetic methods thus imply a very different relationship between the moral state, 
idea, or belief, and objective reality. From the genetic standpoint, the moral idea is 
essentially an attitude that arises in the individual in response to the practical situa- 
tion in which he is involvéd. It is the estimate the individual puts upon that situa- 
tion. It arises as a response to a stimulus, and its worth is found in its success, as 
response, in doing the particular work demanded of it. The empirical theory holds 
that the idea arises as a reflex of some existing object or fact. Hence the test of its 
objectivity is the faithfulness with which it reproduces that object as copy. 

lhe empirical method holds that the belief or idea is generated by a process of 
repetition or cumulation; the genetic method, by a process of adjustment. The 
empiricist holds that conscious customs are generated by the persistence of biological 
habits, and that moral practices form the cumulative effect of the customs. But more 
instinctive acts simply make instinct more instinctive; more acts of habit just harden 
an original custom. It is only through /az/ure in the adequate working of the instinct 
or habit — failure from the standpoint of adjustment —that history, change in quality 
or values, is made. Simple repetition of acts of caring for the young, however long 
continued, would not awaken a consciousness of obligation, or of virtue, or of any 
moral value, as long as the acts were habitually performed just because there would 
be no need for a transformation. Some failure of instinct created the demand for a 
conscious attention to the nurture of the young. Only through this conscious attitude 
and its tension against some instinct could an ethical adaptation arise out of a physio 
logical adaptation. 

This, then, is the case for the mora! significance of the genetic method: it unites 
the present situation with its accepted customs, beliefs, moral ideals, hopes, and aspi- 
rations, with the past. It sees the moral process as a whole, and yet in perspective 
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Whatever, then, can be learned from a study of the past, 1s at once available in the 
analysis of the present. It becomes an instrument of inquiry, of interpretation, of 
criticism as regards our present assumptions and aspirations. Thereby it brings their 
constitution and formation out into the light as far as may be. It eliminates surds, 
mere survivals, emotional reactions, and rationalizes, so far as that is possible at any 
given time, the attitudes we take, the ideals we form. Bcth empiricism and intui 
tionalism, though in very differen? ways, deny the continuity of the moralizing pro- 
cess. They set up timeless, and hence absolute and disconnected, ultimates; thereby 
they sever the problems and movements of the present from the past, rob the past, 
the sole object of calm, impartial, and genuinely objective study, of all instructing 
power, and leave our experience to form undirected, at the mercy of circumstance 
and arbitrariness, whether that of dogmatism or skepticism. To help us see the 
present situation comprehensively, analytically, to put in our hands a grasp of the 
factors that have counted, this way or that, in the moralizing of man —that is what 
the historic method does for us. If our moral judgments were just judgments aéous 
morality, this might be of scientific worth, but would lack moral significance, moral 
helpfulness. But moral judgments are judgments of ways to act, of deeds to do, of 
habits to form, of ends to cultivate. Whatever modifies the judgment, the conviction, 
the interpretation, the criterion, modifies conduct. To control our judgments of con- 
duct, our estimates of habit, deed, and purpose, is in so far forth to direct conduct 
itself — PROFESSOR JOHN Dewey, “The Evolutionary Method as Applied to 
Morality;”’ II: “Its Significance for Conduct,” in PAtlosophic Review for July, 1902. 
R. M. 


Interesting Features of German Law.— The German civil code is entitled 
Birgerliches Gesetzbuch fur das Deutsche Reich (“ Citizens’ Book of Law for the 
German Empire”). It represents all those provisions of law which regulate the 
legal status of a person, as a private person, and his relations to others as private 


persons. To enable the imperial Parliament to enact such a code, an amendment to 


the constitution was required, which became operative in 1873. In 1874 a committee 
of five eminent jurists was appointed to report upon the plan and method of prepar- 
ing a draft of a civil code. Upon the report of this committee, a committee of eleven 
members was appointed to prepare a draft of the code. The greatest scientists and 
practitioners were selected for membership. ‘This committee began its work in the 
latter part of 1874, and drafts of the several parts of the code by the several members of 
the committee were completed in 1881, when the entire committee continued the work. 
In 1887 a first draft of a complete code was submitted to the imperial chancellor. 
This draft was published, and the public invited to contribute criticisms and sugges- 
tions. These were subsequently published. In 1890 a committee of twenty-two 
members was appointed, which submitted a second draft of the code to the Council 
of the empire in 1895. The Council prepared a third draft upon the basis of the first 
two drafts, and laid this third draft before the imperial Parliament. Parliament 
enacted the code in August, 1896, to take effect January I, 1900. The new civil code 
is a victory of the national idea and of the modern spirit. It guarantees the equal 
rights of all persons. There is no distinction of class. Its great subjects are: 
property, the family, inheritance. 

Other important codes of the German empire are as follows: code of commerce, 
code of negotiable instruments, the groundbook code, the code of bankruptcy, code 
relating to the constitution of courts, code of civil procedure, code of voluntary juris 
diction, penal code, code of criminal procedure. The body of private law and 
remedial justice of Germany is, with slight exceptions, incorporated in codes for the 
entire empire. 

The doctrine of stare decisis does not prevail in Germany. As a consequence, 
the law contained in the 2,385 sections of the civil code will not be enlarged by 
volumes of decisions construing the several sections, having the sanction and force of 
law. If the lowest court in Germany differs on a question of law from the decision 
of the imperial court, it is its duty to follow its own conviction. The German jurist 
is not and cannot be a case lawyer. He receives special training to interpret the 
various sections of his codes upon general principles of law. The imperial court at 
Leipzig, the Reichsgericht, is the highest appellate court in Germany. In publishing 
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their judgments and decisions the German courts do not give the names of 
parties. 

It is difficult for an English or American lawyer to appreciate the simplicity of 
the rules of evidence in Germany, or rather the absence of those rules which are fami! 
iar to us, though we may not always know them, and which cause so many mistrials 
and appeals. Hearsay evidence is received. A witness may state his conclusions and 
may give his reasons for such conclusions. Documents of all kinds are admitted 
without proof. In certain cases where a witness may not be sworn, his unsworn testi- 
mony may be taken and considered. A useful provision seems to me to be that which 
requires the court, before administering an oath to the witness, to point out to him in 
a proper manner the importance of such oath. Each witness must be examined sepa 
rately and in the absence of other witnesses thereafter to be examined. ‘The theory 
of evidence is that the court is to ascertain the truth without regard to technical rules. 
Ihe German parties may not call expert witnesses. The court determines whether 
the testimony or the opinion of experts is required and then appoints such experts. If 
a man has committed crimes other than the crime with which he is charged, that is 
deemed material. With us evidence of the other crimes is excluded. 

Civil causes are not tried by juries. The jury, on the trial of a criminal case, con 
sists of twelve members. Assistant jurymen may take the place of jurymen-in-chief 
who, after becoming members of the jury, are prevented from further service. If the 
verdict of the jury is unfavorable to the accused, it must state that it was found by 
more than seven votes; if the jury find there are no extenuating circumstances, the 
jury must state that this was found by more than six votes. In other respects, it must 
not be stated low the vote stood. 

The law of inheritance makes no distinction between real property and personal 
property. ‘The transfer of real property in Germany is as easy as that of personal 
property. 

rhe courts and authorities in Germany provide greater legal aid than our courts 
No citizen of Germany will hesitate to apply for legal aid. He does so as a matter of 
right. If he has a legal claim in any foreign land, he will apply to the foreign office, 
expecting to receive, and receiving, aid and advice. The German consulates through- 
out the world are largely engaged in giving such aid to their countrymen. ‘The idea 
of legal aid as a charity is of German origin. We all know what a noble charity the 
Legal Aid Society in New York has become. It was formerly a German society 
designed to aid German poor only. Its example is being followed in other cities in 
the United States. 

German law impresses the student as being more popular than the law of Eng- 
land or of the United States, because it is less technical and theoretical. The Ameri- 
can lawyer may learn many lessons from a study of German law. ‘To those of us who 
favor a codification of substantive law and believe it to be feasible and desirable for 
this country, what a great example it is! The German empire, comprising twenty-six 
states, with a population of fifty-six millions, has, within twenty-nine years from its 
birth, achieved a popular and scientific codification of its entire private law for all its 
citizens. Its administration of justice is speedy and successful, owing to the compara- 
tively small bulk of its law, the numerous trained judges whom it employs, the absence 
of jury trials in civil causes, and the comparative simplicity of its law of procedure.— 
Condensed from a paper read before the last convention of the New York State Bar 
Association by RUDOLF DULON, Esqa., of New York city, and published in the Amert- 
can Law Review for July-August, 1902. 


R. M. 


The Maryland Workmen’s Compensation Act.—The General Assembly of 
Maryland during its recent session passed an act for the co-operative insurance of 
employees engaged in certain dangerous occupations against injuries resulting in 
death. While the law is confessedly tentative and narrowly restricted in its scope, it 
is noteworthy because it introduces a new principle into American labor legislation. 
In the United States attention has been given heretofore to modifying the common 
law rules as to negligence. The Maryland act goes further, and, following the lines 
marked out by foreign legislation, provides for the indemnification of all injuries 
resulting in death, irrespective of cause. It is recognized that the burden of the trade 
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risk should not fall primarily on the workman. At the same time, also, a practically 
c mpulsory system of insurance against such injuries is created. 
Ihe law hinges on the conditional abrogation of the “fellow servant rule.” It is 
vided that “any oy ner ation, company, partnership, association, individual, or indi 
juals engaged in the business of operating any coal or clay mine, quarry, steam or 
eet railroad in the State of eae. ery and any incorporated town, city, or county 
gaged in the work of constructing any sewer, excavation, or other phy sical struc 
, or the contractors for any such town, city, or county shall be liable in law to any 
ployee engaged in the above-named occupations, or, in case of death, to his wife 
for the dz ama ages flowing from an injury to said empl »yvee or from the death of 
such employee when such injury or death is caused by the negligence of the employer 
or by the negligence of any servant or employee of such employer.” Heretofore, the 
nevligence of a fellow-servant has not been ground for a damage suit in Maryland. 
> remainder of the act offers to employers a method by which they may escape this 
reased liability for damages. In order to be relieved from liability to their 
ployees for damages, they must annually pay into the hands of the state insurance 
ymissioner the follewing sums per employee: coal and clay mining, $1.80; steam 
railroads, $3.00; street railroads and trolleys, $0.60. The commissioner fixes the 
amount for municipal works. One-half of the amount paid by an employer may be 
deducted by him from the wages of the employee. If any employee insured under 
this act comes to his death in the course of his employment and by causes arising 
therein, the insurance commissioner shall pay one thousand dollars to the family of 
the deceased. 

The number of workmen covered by the act is small, at the present time probably 
not exceeding 15,000. The insurance commissioner may exempt from the provisions 
of the act those employers who give satisfactory evidence that they are already, and 
will continue, “‘ making better provisions for the workmen employed than they would 
be obliged to do under the provisions hereof.” The commissioner is authorized to 

extend the insurance sections of the act to other trades; but he cannot change the 
bility of employers in such industries, and it cannot be expected that many 
employers will voluntarily insure their workmen. 

rhe law is open to criticism in a number of directions. A workman insured 
under the law, and severely but not fatally injured, not only has no claim for compen- 
sation from the insurance fund, but will no longer have a right of action, even if his 

njury has been caused by the negligence of his employer. ‘The system of assessment 

provided for gives no encouragement to employers to be careful that their workmen 
shal! not be injured. All employers in an industry pay into the insurance fund at the 
same rate. The provisions for the maintenance of the insurance fund are ill-con- 
sidered. The intent of the law seems to be that the receipts and payments shall 
balance each year. A single accident in the coal-mining industry may involve the 
loss of the lives of many workmen, and a serious mishap of this character might 
deplete the fund for several years. But, despite these imperfections, the position of 
the workman, looked at from the standpoint of practical protection, is undoubtedly 
better than under the legislation formerly existing.— GEORGE E. BARNETT, * The 
Maryland Workmen's Compensation Act,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
August, 1902. 


Legislative Control over Municipal Corporations.— The question of the 
extent of legislative control over municipai corporations has occasioned a square con- 
flict of opinion among the courts of this country. One line of cases, by decisions or 
dicta,has laid down the broad proposition that municipal corporations are the creatures 
of the legislature, and except for constitutional limitations, expressed or clearly implied, 
entirely subject to its control (Commonwealth vs. Moir, 199 Pa. St. 534). On the 
other hand, in many states the doctrine has been established that municipal corpora- 
tions cannot be deprived of the right to local self-government; and this view is rested 
upon either one of two grounds: implied constitutional guarantee, or implied reserva- 
tion to that effect (People vs. Hurlbut, 24 Mich. 44). The result reached in this second 
class of cases commends itself as being in accordance with the spirit of our institutions 
and prevailing views of political expediency, but it is doubtful whether it can be sup- 
ported upon principle. The constitutionality of an act must be determined by reference 
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tution itself, and, while undoubtedly certain restrictions upon the power of 
legislature may be implied from the language of that instrument, it is only where 


» implication is strong and clear that the courts are justified in asserting its existence, 

Even those courts that have championed the right of the municipality to self- 
government have confined that right to matters of purely local concern. The prin- 
ciple upon which this distinction is based is that the municipality acts in a du: 
capacity: as the agent of the state with regard to certain matters, and as the agent 
its own inhabitants with regard to others; and in respect to the former it is subject to 
the complete control of the state (People vs. Common Council of Detroit, 28 Mich. 228), 
While extremely difficult of application, the distinction is indispensable if the doctrine 
of local independence is accepted. The difficulty lies in drawing the line between 
matters of general and matters of local concern. In two recent cases it is held that 
the management of the municipal waterworks and fire department is a matter of 
purely municipal concern, and that a statute transfering their control to a state board 
is an unconstitutional interference with the right of municipal self-government (State 
vs. Barker, 89 N. W. Rep. 204 [lowa]; State vs. Fox, 63 N. E. Rep. 19 [Indiana, 
Supreme Court]). Although the weight of authority sustains these conclusions there 
are decisions contra (David vs. Portland Water Committee, 14 Oregon, 98). 

A conflict of opinion must necessarily arise upon this question because of the 
nature of the problem to be solved. ‘The courts are called upon to decide whether 
the empowering of a municipality to carry on a certain work is a delegation by the 
state of a matter of general concern, or merely the grant of power to do things in the 
doing of which the state as a whole has no particular interest. Inasmuch as whatever 
involves the health and prosperity of a large body of citizens is a matter of interest to 
the entire state, the administration of matters local in their nature is likely to become 
of state concern. Where this is true it can fairly be said that the municipality is 
acting as the agent of the state with respect to those matters and is subject to its con- 
trol. Under this view the analogy of the decisions upon what constitutes a public use 
justifying the exercise of the power of eminent domain should be followed, and a 
wide legislative discretion should be recognized even by those courts that uphold the 
local independence of the municipality.— Harvard Law Review, June, 1902. 


R. M. 


National Convention of Employer and Employed.— According to the state 
ment of the promoters, this national gathering, which will take place at Minneapolis, 
September 22-26, 1902, is designed to afford an opportunity for the free exchange 
of ideas on the present labor problem. It is an attempt to inaugurate a great educa- 
tional movement, in which all sides are to participate and work in harmony for a 
common purpose, namely, a better understanding and a more satisfactory adjustment 
of the relation between employer and employee. Representative employers, some of 
the ablest champions of the cause of the workingmen, and well-known investigators 
of social and economic problems will meet to consider the situation, and to take such 
action as will make for harmony and tend to elevate the dealings between the 
employer and his employees to a higher and nobler plane. Among the speakers who 
will address the conference are: President Roosevelt ; Cyrus Northrop, president of 
the University of Minnesota; J. B. Clark, professor of political economy in Columbia 
University; Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States commissioner of labor; James 
Kilbourne, president of the Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O.; 
Richard T. Ely, professor of political economy in the University of Wisconsin ; Frank 
L. McVey, professor of political economy in the University of Minnesota; Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago; Senator J. W. Bailey, of Texas; John Ireland, 
archbishop of St. Paul, Minn. The convention will be held under the auspices of the 
Eight Hour League and the citizens of Minneapolis. Cyrus Northrop, president of 
the University of Minnesota, is chairman of the executive committee that is making 
R. M. 


arrangements for the occasion. 
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